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SEATTLE 
Bidg. 


“The Miracle 
of Corn” 


and A Modern Miracle of SELLING! 


Greatest name in the cereal busi- 
ness, largest producer of ready-to-eat 
cereals in the world — KELLOGG! 
12,000,000 people eat Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes daily. 

Almost one home out of every 
two buys it! More than 2,000,000 
quarts of milk and cream are con- 
sumed each day with it. 

Truly, a world-famous product 
backed by an outstanding sales and 
service effort that never relaxes. 


WHEN Kellogg recognized the value 
of a selling film, Castle was selected 
to produce and distribute it. 

Our answer: “THE MIRACLE OF 
Corn”— it visualizes the romantic 
Keilogg story and does a highly 
successful job in speeding millions 
of cartons from counter to con- 
sumer. The first year, more than 
two millions saw it at exhibitions 
throughout the United States, pro- 
vided by Castle. 

If there’s a story in your business, 


PRODUCERS—DISTRIBUTORS—EXHIBITORS OF 


BUSINESS MOTION PICTURES CASTLE FILMS 


R. C. A. Building 
Rockefeller Centre, New York City 


1934 


Chicago 


APRIL 1, 


Wrigley Building 


Claus Spreckels Bidg. 
San Francisco 


we'll find it and transplant it to a 
living, moving, talking, selling film. 

Twenty years’ experience has 
taught us what belongs in a profit- 
able business film and what does 
not! When Castle goes to work — 
your business film will pay! 

What television may provide in 
years to come, CASTLE FILMS give 
you now! Action! Music! Drama! 
Talk! On one screen or thousands 
of screens — before selected groups 
in every town in the nation! 


-The Human Side- 


Why Yellow? Why Red? 


Before Designer Egmont Arens adopted orange-yellow and 
orange-red—large areas of plain color—for his Red Circle and 
Eight O'Clock coffee packages that won this year’s Wolf Award, 
he took a good look at New York. 


“I went up on the Empire State building one day,” he recounts, 
“and just looked around awhile. Every color in the spectrum is on 
display in New York. What I wanted to know was: What 
colors stand out strongest in a maze of color? That's what my 
new coffee packages would have to do on the shelves of an 
A & P store. So I looked at New York—taxicabs, buildings, 
signs, bridges, flags, everything. Yellow won in this practical 
test for high visibility. And red was next. So that’s why I 
used those particular shades. No theory about it. New York 
told me; that’s all. 


“The third color for these packages gave me a lot of trouble. 
No other brilliant shade would harmonize with my red and 
yellow. So finally black was decided upon. That's why our 
strong, plain block lettering is all in black.” 


He’s 89, and Still Selling 


Young fellows who have not been able to make a respectable 
living these last several years, ‘on account of conditions” 


Oldsters who yearn for the good days of the past, and depend 
on someone else to do your worrying about the present 


Employers who draw the age-line so hard and fast that you 
make it tougher for the man getting along in years than 
would result from imposition of the ‘“chloroform-every-man-over- 
forty’’ sentence—— 


Give heed to the tale of George C. Rodgers, 89-year-old hard- 
ware salesman of Philadelphia. He was 87 years of age when, in 
1932, the middle of the depression, the firm that had employed 
him for fifty years changed hands. The new management stopped 
his salary and put him on straight commission, “too low to keep 
a flea,”” he says. So he went into business for himself. 


“What a crust the old codger has,” commented brash young- 
sters, just coming along in the hardware building 
line. “But he can’t last long. If his head doesn’t 
go back on him his legs will.” 


It was as a peripatetic sales agent, a jobber, that 
Mr. Rodgers made his new bow to the trade he 
had known since boyhood. Now he has branched 
out from that to the additional business of manu- 
facturing tablets, memorials, doors and other deco- 
rative pieces in bronze, brass and iron. 


“What gets me is that anybody should be as- 
tonished at my starting in for yourself. What else 
was there for me to do? I didn’t pick the time, 
it was wished on me. If I had flopped down and 
waited for the depression to end I'd have lost the 


George C. Rodgers 


two years of good business I’ve had since I started,” exp)ai 
the fast-moving, bright-eyed little man. “My age? I always 
tell people I’m eleven going on ten. They think ‘This bird's ip 
his second childhood,’ yet they laugh with real appreciztion 
when I say that in July, 1934, I'll be ten years less than a 
hundred, and that I’m now eleven years less than a hundred. 


“Don’t you let any of these scientific guys persuade you that 
there is an arbitrary age—forty, fifty or eighty—when a good 
salesman stops being a good salesman by some law of nature. 
The only law of nature applied to selling that I know anything 
about is that a good salesman ought to grow better with age. 
Experience alone, seventy-five years of it, fifty of them with one 
firm, gave me two of what the newfangled school of scientific 
selling calls ‘the essential requisites of a successful salesman'~— 
knowledge of product and contacts.” 


Mr. Rodgers breezes into the office of, say, Abbott’s Alderney 
Dairies, one of Philadelphia’s largest milk distributors, ahead 
of other salesmen. “Why shouldn't I go in when I get there?” 
he chuckles. “Why, I knew old man Abbott when he had only 
one cow. And isn’t it a perfectly proper, human thing for a 
customer who has known me intimately for many years to see 
me ahead of a salesman he has just met? This cutting of some 
of the red tape that has grown up around selling is only one 
of the advantages of age in a salesman, advantages which can 
come only from long, loyal friendships in business. 


“Oh, I read the books on salesmanship, but I have yet to see 
a substitute for my own definition of a good salesman: A man 
who knows his goods; who finds out what the customer wants 
and gets it for him, or persuades the customer he ought to have 
what the salesman is selling; who is on the job rain or shine; 
who doesn’t lie about goods or prices; who keeps his promises; 
who never whines, but takes it on the chin when he loses an 
order; who always goes back again after he’s been turned down. 


“I remember back in the panic of 1872, every other hardware 
company in Philadelphia was closed down, but my firm worked 
day and night turning out equipment for a new office building 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. No matter how hard the times, 
there’s always some business, if you look hard enough. 


“Don’t ask me about the old days. I’m too busy thinking 
about the new days coming. When I begin to re-live the past, 
that will be the signal for me to throw away my brief case and 
order book.” 


Four Pretzels in the Dark 


A “blindfold taste test’’ makes better pretzel salesmen of the 
men representing Becker Pretzel Bakeries, Inc., of Baltimore. 
This company now claims distribution “in every town east of 
the Mississippi” and rising sales volume all the year ‘round—not 
merely from May to October—for its “toasted” pretzels. It 
also provides a point-of-sale display rack that helps. But the 
company didn’t work up this spread without an effort. For one 
thing “It is essential that salesmen believe in the product they 
are selling,” W. L. Cook, Becker general sales man- 
ager, tells SM. And so “to insure genuine faith 
in Becker standards, blindfold tests have been taken 
at our sales meetings. We pick men at random, each 
is blindfolded and given four pretzels, one of which 
is Becker's. This has unfailingly convinced our 
salesmen of the superiority of the Becker product.” 


Hey, Competition, C’mon Over! 


It is not often that a business man pleads for 
competition to jump into the arena and trade punches 
in the battle for trade. Yet T. K. Quinn, vice- 
president of General Electric, advocates just that. 
In addressing the National Oil Burner Convention 
recently at Philadelphia, Mr. Quinn said: 
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ae | can remember faces, and I 
can remember names, but I’ve 
never heard, seen or read about 
that brand of coffee before.”’ And 
that’s that as far as Mary Morton 


is concerned. 


There are hundreds of thousands of 
other AMERICAN housewives who very 
definitely feel the same way as Mary 
Morton does about unadvertised brands. 
These women are not hidebound, stuffy 
Bourbons who never forget anything old 
or learn anything new. On the contrary, 
they are young and alert, eager to know 
But—and this 


is very important—they’re much too 


what’s new, what’s best. 


modern to guess about food products, or 
anything. 


99 


There are 450,000 nice, typical 
AMERICAN families, like the Mortons, 
They 


comprise the largest evening circulation 


reading the Chicago American. 
in Chicago. There is no question about 
it. American readers buy more groceries 


than any other group of women in town. 


More clothes. More refrigerators. More 
of most anything you can think of. 
The manufacturer who does not, 


advertise in the American ignores this, 
the largest active market in Chicago, The 
retailer, stocking this manufacturer’s 
merchandise, is a salesman bereft of 
more than half of his prospects. Really, 
how in the name of common sense can 
any manufacturer expect a retailer to 
succeed with only half a market to shoot 


at? The answer is: He can’t succeed! 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


- + + gives 450,000 families Buying Ideas 


National Representatives: Rodney E. Boone Organization 
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“The electric refrigerator business would not be what i: js 
today without the keen competition which characterized it. This 
is as true of dozens of others which could be cited. The electric 
dishwasher, an exceedingly useful device, languishes now for 
want of strong competition in the field. Won't some of you 
please come into the business and advertise, and sell aggressively, 
so that our business will also increase? Constructive competition, 
particularly from accredited companies in good standing, is most 
likely to be helpful to young industries. 


“We believe that the entrance of the General Electric Com. 
pany into the oil heating industry had the effect of stimulating 
the local market and adding potential volume to the business of 
all producers in it, well beyond any sales we may have secured 
as a competitor. 


“The chances are that every manufacturer in business will do 
better with large corporations as competitors, which sell fairly, 
than they would do without them. We expect to get our volume 
out of what we shall add to the total volume of the industry, 
rather than to take the present business away from our com- 
petitors.” 


Frank Merriwell. Turtles & Tooth Paste 


Frank Merriwell, live turtles as premiums, radio and _pub- 
lication advertising, are focusing public attention on the new 
Dr. West's Double-Quick tooth paste. 


Merriwell, hero of 900 dime novels, is being revived by his 
creator, Gilbert Patten, and put on the air. There he will win 
the game in the last inning for dear old Yale—and Dr. West. 
For the first time in radio history, live Louisiana racing turtles 
will be offered as premiums. Two Double-Quick cartons will 
procure the pets, which are hardy, two-inch creatures, well able 
to stand mailing. See photo on page 286. 


Newspaper and magazine advertisements will back up the radio 
novelty campaign. As soon as production makes it possible, the 
new Double-Quick paste will replace the present product, known 
simply as Dr. West's tooth paste. 


Even Rudy Vallee must step aside when one looks for the 
person who can rightfully claim the title of ‘““Yale’s greatest press 
agent." The distinction goes to Gilbert Patten, who, under the 
pen name of Burt L. Standish, created the Frank Merriwell char- 
acter and made him revered by three generations of impression- 


able youngsters. Yale’s all-around athlete and “likeable good 
fellow.” Frank is believed to have first uttered that immortal 
phrase, “For God, for Country and for Yale!” 


Patten himself, never able to afford the advantages at New 
Haven, which he passed along so generously to the Merriwells, 
was born in Corinna, Maine, about 70 years ago, and wrote 
over 900 Merriwell books between 1896 and 1914. 


Street and Smith, his publishers, founded a fortune on this 
series and entrenched their dynasty in the nickel and dime field, 
on the writings of Patten, whose average weekly recompense was 
only about $50. Better days, however, have fallen upon the 
Merriwell author, who today is bringing his hero up to date for 
the three-a-week radio series over the NBC network. 


Instead of the old 5,000 words per day minimum which he 
once set for himself, Patten has slowed down to a maximum of 
1,500. The feverish composition of the earlier days brought 
him problems and worries he doesn’t have now in what is usually 
considered an era of faster living. 


Mr. Patten feels his adventure stories were much different from 
the serials of radio today. His books were packed with incident, 
moved rapidly and had none of the time-killing devices which 
sustain the unending serials of the air waves. In modernizing 
Merriwell for the radio, Patten plans to maintain the fast moving 
pace that has characterized his writings. ‘The boys still want 
action and they shall get it,” says Patten. (He's pictured on page 
284.) 


Whether or not the turtles use Double-Quick tooth paste, it is 
practically certain that Frank Merriwell and his beautiful girl 
friend Inza will preserve their smiles with the Western Com- 
pany’s cleanser. 
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March was a big jump 
ahead of February in 
almost every type of 
business, and most in- 
dications are that April 


April Better 
Than March will be somewhat better 
than March. Because 


of labor unrest and threatened strikes, facts about business 
in March were considerably better than sentiment. 


e @ e According to present indications, business 
activity of the current fiscal year may exceed the “fair” 
business year of 1931. Treasury Department business 
charts estimate industrial activity for the government fiscal 
year ending June 30 at 81 per cent of the 1923-1925 aver- 
age. This was the average level for the calendar year of 
1931.. This estimate has been exceeded in the first eight 
months even without the full effects of the usual Spring 
rise in business activity, the average being 82 per cent. 


e @ e The Treasury Department fiscal experts have 
plotted the business curve two years in the future to aid in 
figuring prospective government tax revenue. In the twelve 
months ending June 30, 1935, activity is estimated at 98 
per cent, or in excess of 1930. 


e ee The highest sales volume since the Spring of 
1931 has been reported by a large number of retail stores. 
Cigarette output in the first two months of this year ex- 
ceeded the twenty billion mark for the first time in history 
for these two months. Automobile output rose to a new 
high last week of 79,673 units. A year ago only 19,625 
units were produced. Electric power output last week was 
20 per cent above a year ago and freight car loadings were 
up 37.9 per cent. Soft coal output last week was more 
than 50 per cent greater than last year, while hard coal 
increased nearly 100 per cent. Steel ingot production was 
at 48.5 per cent of capacity as against less than 20 per cent 
a year ago. 


A year ago last week 
the New York Times 
Weekly Business In- 
dex reached a de- 
pression low of 60. 


Business Index 
This index is a com- 


at New High 
posite made from 


freight car loadings, steel mill activity, electric power pro- 
duction, automobile production, lumber production and 
cotton forwardings. Last week the index advanced to 85.3 
—a new high for the period back to mid-August, 1933. 


© @e e Last week the Irving Fisher Index number of 
all-commodity wholesale prices reacted slightly from the 
new high of 74.1 (1926 equals 100) which it recorded on 
March 19. 


® e@e e Final figures on February automobile output 
show production in the United States and Canada of 243,- 
947 units, the largest total for a February since 1930. 


e e@ e Construction contracts in the 37 states east of 
the Rocky Mountains during the first two weeks of March 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending April 1, 1934: 


were within 4 per cent of the volume for the entire month 
of February, according to figures compiled by the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation. Gains over last year were shown in 
each of the four classifications of building construction— 
residential, non-residential, public works and public utili- 
ties, and gains were panel both publicly-financed and 
privately-financed work. 


e e e According to estimates of the International 
Statistical Bureau, retail store sales in March were ap- 
proximately 40 per cent greater than last year. 


@ e e Detroit retail trade is up 60 per cent since 
the first of January as payrolls jumped to a new high for 
several years. 


e@ e e Sales of department stores in the metropolitan 
area of New York showed a gain of 37 per cent over 
last year in the first fifteen days of March. 


@ e e Sales gains in the South and Southwest are 
amazingly high. W. V. Ballew, of the Dr. Pepper Com- 
pany writes us, “The other day a large distributor in Fort 
Worth told me that their business in West Texas was 
better now than it was during the boom period of 1929. 
Naturally, it was difficult for me to believe this, yet he 
showed me the figures in black and white.” 


e@ @e e Philadelphia department stores report that 
Easter business is about 38 per cent better than last ycar. 
In Chicago, retail sales of the largest department stores 
last week ran 30 to 50 per cent ahead of last year---and 
in the Atlanta district, minimum retail gains were 25 
per cent, maximum 50 per cent. 


Kelvinator officials have solved the problem of 
how to be in a hundred places at once. Not only 
do they maintain monthly contacts with 
branches by long distance telephone meetings, 
but last month the president and leading sales 
executives covered, via telephone, conventions 
attended by 15,000 salesmen, distributors and 
dealers. Through an amplification device the 
factory executives sat in their Detroit offices and 
addressed the meetings, and the men in con- 
vention “talked back.” 
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e@ e e Figures for the first eight states to report 
February registrations indicate that mew commercial car 
sales that month may have surpassed the peak of last 
Summer, and may have risen to the highest level sinc: 
January, 1931. 


@ @ e The passenger car industry finds that the great- 
est increases in sales are recorded in farm sections which 
ordinarily supply a smaller percentage of the total vol- 
ume of business. The greatest increases are in the South 
and West where processing taxes have benefited certain 
classes at the expense of others. As the annalist points out, 
“it undoubtedly rarely occurs to the average city dweller 
that he is helping the farmer to buy automobiles, but the 


statistical proof is easy.” 
Radio day when Dr. N. M. Hopkins, a 
research engineer, was reported to 


Voting have arranged with the North 


American Company to test his plan 

of “radiovoting.”” His system re- 
quires that radios be equipped with three push buttons 
labeled present, no, and yes. Then if a wed navel wishes 
to take a straw vote of his audience the announcer would 
ask the listening audience to push the present button. The 
total would be received at the electric station’s power house, 
the count being determined by the increase in the current 
load as the buttons are pressed. The popularity of the 
program would be determined by asking those who liked 
the program to push the yes button, and then, after an 
interval, those opposed no. 


A “believe it or not’ story 
originated in Washington the other 


@ @ e The Soviet American Securities Corporation 
points out in its advertising that the 1933 volume of in- 
dustrial production in Russia was 391 per cent of the pre- 
war level, as compared with 110 per cent for the U. S. A., 
85 for England, 75 for Germany and 107 for France. 
The second five-year plan, now under way, involves the 
expenditure of 133 billion roubles, and calls for a 115 per 
cent further increase in industrial production by 1937. 


@ @ e Most of the security brokers think that the 
Federal regulation of the markets will curtail speculation 
and ruin their businesses, but one Wall Street firm remarks, 
“It is interesting to note that the three wildest speculative 
Orgies in modern annals—the Holland tulip craze, the 
South Sea Bubble and the Mississippi Bubble—were con- 
ducted on a cash basis.” 


@ e e Depreciation of the dollar has enabled manu- 
facturing exporters to win back the ground lost in foreign 
markets during the depression. England is the chief suf- 
ferer from the revival in our export sales. Australia and 
South Africa were practically closed to American goods a 
year ago; now they are the brightest spots on the globe to 
our exporters. Manufacturers of automobiles, for example, 
report the greatest sales gains there, with sharp improve- 
ment in New Zealand, India, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Spain, Mexico, Peru, Brazil, and Argentina. Cuba and 
Chile are just beginning to improve. Japan and China are 
taking slightly more cars. 


ee e W.K. Kellogg, president of the Kellogg Com- 
pany, announced on March 24 the adoption of the high- 
est wage scale ever paid to the company’s employes, af- 
fecting all classes of labor, and the largest number of 
workers ever employed. This new wage scale is the re- 
sult of the permanent adoption of the six-hour work day 
after three years of trial. The new scale of pay gives 
minimum hourly rate of 67 cents, but only 15 per cent of 


the male employes are on the minimum rate. The com. 
pany has added 500 employes since last December, and 
the plants are operating twenty-four hours a day, six days 
a week. According to Mr. Kellogg this enviable record 
has been achieved through aggressive selling in whic!) ip. 
creased newspaper advertising has played an important 
part. 


eee 101.8. That is a significant feature in connec. 
tion with the labor unrest in automotive plants which the 
President quieted. Employment in the Detroit area as of 
March 15 was at 101.8 per cent of the 1923-1925 aver. 
age—as against 90.9 February 15 and 33.5 on March 15, 
1933. The current level is the highest since June of 1930. 


Although the Senate Commerce 
T ll Committee has reported out the 
ugwe revised Copeland - Tugwell 
, (S-2800), Food and Drug bill, 
Bill the chances that this legislation 
will pass this session are still re. 
mote. There is as much contro- 
versy as ever over this measure. The House is doing noth- 
ing about the many “companion’’ bills introduced in its 
wing of the Capitol. And there is no plan to bring the 
bill up for debate in the Senate. 


e e@ e_ If any attempt is made to get consideration for 
the bill, Senator Copeland must make it. He, however, 
does not plan to press to get special status for the measure. 
Even if he should, he is likely to have tough sledding in 
view of the other pressing legislation that is to get prefer- 
ence, certainly if Congress is to adjourn by the middle of 
May, as is desired. One thing is known: the Food and 
Drug bill is not included in the legislative program mapped 
out by the Congressional leaders. 


e@ e e- The lumber industry was accorded the distinc- 
tion of being the first industrial group to receive the full 
measure of industry self-government authorized by NRA 
when General Johnson signed an order giving the Lumber 
Code Authority and its administrative agencies full au- 
thorization to handle trade practice and labor complaints 
“in the first instance.” The announcement implies that 
most code violations are the result of ignorance. 


@ ee They say, “In the exercise of this grant. . . 
the Lumber Code Authority proposes, first, to undertake an 
extensive campaign of education so that the 27,000 estab- 
lishments and half-million employes under the jurisdiction 
of the code will be fully advised as to their rights, privi- 
leges, and responsibilities. Through this means and through 
the pressure of public opinion the Authority hopes to pre- 
vent violations of the code. Of course, when such measures 
fail, it will certify cases of flagrant violators to the govern- 
ment enforcement agencies for prosecution.’ 


e ee Eighty per cent of the members of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association say that the NRA has had 
a beneficial effect on their business and on business in their 
community; 70 per cent say that the public in their com- 
munities is strong behind the NRA; 78 per cent think 
that the prospects are for continued business recovery; 86 
per cent favor continuance of the NRA beyond the time 
limit originally set. 


e ee A French visitor, André Istel of Schlumberger 
et Cie, reported on his return to France that his recent 
travels throughout our country had convinced him that 
the pessimism in orthodox financial circles was an isolated 
phenomenon, and that the sentiment in the country t 
large was emphatically hopeful—even bullish. 


(Reprints of Significant Trends are available at five cents each, remittance with order.) 
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Twelve Cosmetics: Brands 


1,500 Women Buy— 
and What They Pay 


The seventh of a series of dealer and consumer in- 


vestigations made exclusively for Sales Management 


by Ross Federal Service, Inc., New York. 


EVELATIONS of some new 
factors—and confirmation of 
some old suspicions—came out 
of the seventh survey by Ross 

Federal for SALES MANAGEMENT. This 
investigation was made in fifteen major 
cities,* among 1,500 women, on twelve 
lines of cosmetics. The Ross investi- 
gators in this survey were all women. 
Some of the facts and inferences in 
the returns should prove of para- 
mount concern to every manufacturer 
in the cosmetic field—and should give 
manufacturers in other fields a few 
things to think about also. 

The very striking gains in sales 
which have been made by several in- 
dividual brands as a result of broad- 
scale activity in advertising recently, 
indicate that consumers, under the in- 
fluence of continuous solicitation by 
brands new to them, are likely to be 
lured away from old long-used brands 
at almost any moment. The progress 
made by Italian Balm lotion and Lady 
Esther face powder are two excellent 
cases in point. Both these products 
are in fields where the products are 
used by nearly all women, and any 
gains made must therefore be made at 
the expense of competition. 

Five of the twelve products analyzed 
in this survey—bath salts, deodorant, 
mascara, skin tonic, hair tonic, and 
depilatory, have vast potential markets 
as yet untouched. None of these 
products is used by as many as half 
of its possible purchasers. Many 
women do not even know what some 
of these products are. In three sepa- 
rate pairs of products which were 
analyzed in this survey, evidences of 
confusion of terms and functions were 
plentiful: ““deodorant” was often con- 
fused with “depilatory’; “hair tonic” 
with “shampoo,” and “hand lotion” 


* Hartford, Providence, New York, Wash- 
ington, Syracuse, Rochester, Indianapolis, 
Columbus, Kansas City, Louisville, Rich- 
mond, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Albany and 
Worcester. 
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with “skin tonic.’” This is one of 
those fundamental hazards which many 
industries face, often without realizing 
the extent of its importance. There's 
a good comparison with the only re- 
cently discovered confusion which ex- 
ists in the minds of many housewives 
as to the real difference between 
“evaporated” and ‘‘condensed” milk. 
(Borden’s are doing something about 
that in all their new Eagle brand 
recipe books.) 

In the analysis of points of pur- 
chase of cosmetics, the department 
stores led—59.4 per cent of the women 
reporting favoring this outlet for pur- 
chases of cosmetics. Drug stores were 
second with 26 per cent. The 5 and 
10 chains do not seem to have taken 
much of the business away from other 
outlets, for only 10.8 per cent of the 
1,500 women favored these stores. 

In the price analyses, seventy-five 
cents to one dollar was found to be 
the most popular price class for bath 
salt, 38 per cent indicating purchase 
of units of money value lying between 
these two limits. 

The majority of these 1,500 women 
pay 26 to 50 cents for deodorant— 
62.7 per cent to be exact. Half of the 
total face powder business is done in 
the 76 cents to $1 range. On hair tonic, 
three price ranges were almost equally 
popular: 26 to 50 cents, 51 to 75 cents, 
and 76 cents to $1. 

The 10 cents-or-less classification 
polled 29.2 per cent of the shampoo 
votes, but these are accounted for al- 
most entirely by users of bar soap as 
opposed to prepared bottled shampoos. 
Those who use shampoos are not com- 
mitted to any price range, purchases 
being well scattered over the four 
groups between ten cents and a dol- 
lar. 

Half a dollar is as much as most 
women care to pay for hand lotion— 
47 per cent pay between 26 and 50 
cents; 25 per cent pay a dime—one 
field where the five and ten cent stores 
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seem to be making progress. Lipstick 
turned out to be getting a larger share 
of the consumer's dollar per purchase 
than any other class here analyzed ex- 
cept perfume. Three-quarters of the 
ladies confessed to our investigators 
that they pay a dollar or more for this 
product. 

Biggest percentage of the mascara 
business for the group was done at 10 
cents. Second biggest class, 76 cents 
to $1. Major portion of perfume buy- 
ing is divided thus: 41 per cent, 
76 cents to $1; 27 per cent, $1 to 
$2; 15 per cent over $2. Three 
women were found who paid $25 a 
bottle for perfume, which may mean 
that prosperity is indeed returning, or 
that there are at least a few families 
in which there hasn’t been much of a 
depression. 

Forty-one per cent in the 76 cents to 
$1 range for skin tonic shows how 
women feel about spending money for 
that product, but they dislike paying 
more than half a dollar for depilatory. 
Bulk of the tissue business is done at 
eleven cents a quarter; second largest 
classification, ten cents. A table repro- 
duced with this article give the de- 
tailed analysis in all classifications. 

Again we state that returns are not 
necessarily to be taken as an accurate 
gauge of national standings, but it 
was true here, as before, that stand- 
ings in each group changed little after 
the first 50 per cent of the votes had 
been tabulated. 

Existence of many secondary brands 
of leading manufacturers, whose 
identity was hard to trace, makes pri- 
vate brands difficult to tabulate and 
analyze. However this can be said: 
voting for the most part was concen- 
trated on well known, widely adver- 
tised names, and private brands do not 
appear to be a major factor in any of 
the twelve fields handled in this sur- 
vey. 


Bath Salts 


Yardley holds a sensational lead in 
this field, having polled two and one- 
half times as many votes as St. Denis, 
second in line. Three per cent of 
those using bath salts were completely 
open-minded on brand, stating that 
they had “no special preference.” 
Linit’s showing as eighth on the list is 
interesting since it isn’t a bath ‘‘salt’’ 
at all, but has been aggressively pro- 
moted for bath use for some time. Of 
the total, 57 per cent do not use bath 
salts. 


Deodorant 


The confusion which exists in many 
women’s minds between a ‘‘depilatory” 
and a “deodorant” was clearly evident 
in the voting (for example, Neet was 
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mentioned at least half dozen times as 
a deodorant’), proving that you can’t 
be too simple in your terminology with 
the public, or too careful about ex- 
plaining, in your advertising, the ex- 
act function of your product. Odorono 
led in the deodorant classification by 
nearly a hundred votes over its near- 
est competitor, Mum. How one single 
property of one product, insistently 
dinged into the public consciousness, 
can encroach on another product's 
primary function is interestingly ex- 
emplified in the numerous mentions of 
Lifebuoy soap as a deodorant. 


Face Powder 


When, in late February, SALES 
MANAGEMENT made a check in cities 
averaging about 10,000 population of 
brands bought by 1,500 consumers 
three years ago and now, Coty held the 
leading position in both periods. How- 
ever, Lady Esther jumped from fourth 
place to second in the interim. 

In the fifteen metropolitan markets 
in which this latest survey was con- 
ducted, Lady Esther held her second 
place with a lead of 82 votes over 
Hudnut in third place. Put this fact to- 
gether with the tenor of some of the 
rather acid criticism heard in many 
quarters about the character of the 
“commercials” on her air programs 
and think whatever you please. In 
analyzing the face powder votes it was 
necessary to put all Hudnut brands 
under the Hudnut name, all Bourjois 
under that head, since many did not 
specify brand but listed the manufac- 
turer only. More than 180 brands 
were mentioned, indicating the extent 
to which this field is broken up among 


Next Survey: 
What Consumers Think 
about Advertising 


What does the consumer really think 
of testimonials signed by movie stars— 
whose word is most believable: the manu- 
facturer’s or the retail merchant’s—which 
is most frequent in advertising, according 
to the consumer’s judgment, reasonable 
facts or exaggerated claims—what are the 
three “authorities” most convincing to 
consumers—would the standards recom- 
mended in the Copeland-Tugwell bill in- 
crease the reader’s confidence in adver- 
tising? These are some of the questions 
answered in the eighth SM-Ross Federal 
survey, to be published in the April 10th 
number. 


many secondary and smaller brands, 
Only a single vote separated Hudnut, 
Ayer, and Rubinstein in third, fourth 
and fifth positions. 

Investigators found only seven 
women who do not use face powder: 
half a dozen who have their powders 
custom blended, and several who like 
and use plain old-fashioned talcum as 
a face powder. 


Mascara 


Of the women who use any mascara 
at all, 42 per cent elect Mayb:'line. 
Winx was a good second, but beyond 
the first five in the field votes were 
thin and widely scattered. Sixty 
brands were mentioned, and 69.1 per 
cent of the women reporting do not 
use the product. 


Skin Tonic 


Four premier names in cosmetics 
carried off the first four places in skin 
tonic: Pond, Rubinstein, Ayer, and 
Arden, in that order. A many-brand 
field, 113 mames were mentioned. All 
of the first eighteen polled more than 
10 votes. Pond had a 33 vote lead 
over Rubinstein. 


Hand Lotion 


While Hinds led in total votes, they 
were hard pressed by Italian Balm, a 
product whose accelerating sales are 
now the subject of much comment in 
the drug trade. Noxzema should get 
a plaque or a laurel wreath or some- 
thing or other as the world’s most 
versatile cosmetic. It shows up in this 
survey both as a hand lotion and a 
skin tonic, and in a previous survey 
in this series, it registered as a face 
cream and a shaving cream. The four 
leaders——Hinds, Italian Balm, Jergens 
and Pacquin, polled nearly 62 per 
cent of all the votes among women 
who use this cosmetic. Jergens, by 
the way, was only three votes behind 
Italian Balm. Enough women use 
home-made lotions to rank them eighth 
in this group. 


Shampoo 


Forty-two per cent of this group of 
consumers said “‘do not use,” but this 
figure does not come anywhere near 
indicating the extent to which this 
field is undersold. To the majority of 
buyers who named a brand, “sham- 
poo” means only ‘‘soap’’—bar soap. 
Castile soap of various kinds stole the 
show here. Second instance of con- 
fusion of two simple terms came out 
on this summary sheet: many do not 
distinguish between ‘shampoo” and 
“hair tonic.” 
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Price Preferences of 1500 Consumers on Twelve Cosmetics 


| PRICES AT WHICH CONSUMERS HABITUALLY PURCHASE 
Total Per Cent Per Cent (as per cent of total purchasers) 
PRODUCT Brands using this not using this 
mentioned Cosmetic Cosmetic 10¢ or less Tle to 25 26c to 50c 51c to 75c 76c to $1 $1 to $2 Over $2 
BATH SALTS | 91 43 87 23 | 37 32.0 5.6 38.0 16.3 2.1 
DEODORANT... 59 77.1 22.9 19.9 10.0 62.7 5.0 2.1 9 _ 
FACE POWDER 176 99 .54 46 5.9 ot 11.7 6.6 50 .0 16.4 8.1 
MASCARA , 60 30.9 69.1 32.6 1.6 21.0 13.3 26.9 4.2 2 
SKIN TONIC.. | 113 45.4 54.6 7.8 1.9 16.9 11.1 41.2 15.7 5.2 
HAND LOTION 111 93.8 6.2 25.3 10.2 ; 47 0 9.7 72 6 
CRIP. ccccucecceees 95 51 49 29.2 23 .8 17.7 13.3 15.0 13 < 
HAIR TONIC ; 66 18 82 ta 5.8 30 .6 23.8 24.2 7.2 A 
LIPSTICK 150 83.6 16.4 7.7 1.9 | 22.4 6.5 53.4 8.9 -28 
DEPILATORY...... 33 12 | 88 27 .2 | 4.7 43.9 aa 13.8 2.1 4 
PERFUME | 113 74.3 25.7 1.6 8 8.9 4.4 41.1 27.2 15.7 
CLEANSING TISSUE | 94 90 10 | 18.4 59.5 16.4 x) 3.5 1 02 
| 
1 
2 + . 
Leading Brands in Twelve Classes of Cosmetics 
‘wn | 
BATH FACE HAND HAIR CLEANSING SKIN 
SALTS DEODORANT| POWDER MASCARA LOTION SHAMPOO TONIC LIPSTICK |DEPILATORY| PERFUME TISSUE TONIC 
1 Yardley 1 Odorono 1 Coty 1 Maybelline} 1 Hinds 1 Cast. Soap} 1 Wildroot 1 Hudnut 1 Neet 1 Coty 1 Kleenex 1 Pond 
2 St. Denis | 2 Mum 2 L. Esther | 2 Winx 2 Ital. Balm | 2 Watkins 2 Fitch 2 L. Phillippe} 2 Zip 2 Bourjois 2 Pond 2 Rubinstein 
3 Coty 3 Dew 3 Hudnut 3 Factor 3 Jergens 3 Packer’s T| 3 Lucky Tig’r} 3 Coty 3 X-Bazin 3 Caron 3 Woodbury | 3 Ayer 
4 Hudnut 4 Nonspi 4 Ayer 4 Rubinstein| 4 Pacquin 4 \vory Soap} 4 Danderine | 4 Rubinstein| 4 Delatone | 4 Guerlain 4 Any Kind | 4 Arden 
5 Houbigant | 5 Perstick 5 Rubinstein| 5 Del. Brow | 5 Frostilla 5 Fitch 5 Vaseline 5 Factor 5 D Miracle | 5 Houbigant | 5 Factor 5 Hinze 
8) Wrisley 6 Amolin 6 Arden 6 Ayer 6 Woodbury | 6 Palmolive | 6 Glover 6 Tangee 6 Inaco 6 Hudnut 6 Ayer 6 Gray 
7\Bathasweet| 7 Perstop 7 Bourjois 7 Coty 7 Chamb’lain| 7 Gold. Glint} 7 Harper 7 Ayer 7 Hush 7 Corday 7 Arden 7 Coty 
8 Linit 8 Fresh 8 Factor 8 Rimmels | 8 H. Made | 8 Woodbury | 8 Arden 8 Tattoo 8| “4711” 8 Chanel 8 Rubinstein | 8) L. Esther 
9 Cheramy | 9 Heck 9 Primrose H} 9 Gray 9 Hess 9 Lux Soap | 9 Rubinstein| 9 Bourjois 9| Rubinstein | 9 Le Long 9 Natl. Cel tae mal 
10 No Choice |10 Hudnut 10 {Woodbury |10 {Mask 10 Denney 10 Glover 10 { Pinaud 10 Kissproof |10| Sper 10 D’Orsay |10 Handies /|10 Factor 
11 Arden 11 | Denney 11 | Armand 11{ Cosmetique 11 {Rubinstein |11 {Laco 11\ Krank 11 Arden 11) Mum 11 Colgate 11 Hudnut 11 DuBarry 
12 Bourjois |12\|Ne Odor |12 Gray 12 Arden 12\ Pond 12) Amami 12 Ayer 12 Gray 12) Nina Ross |12 Cheramy 12{ Andre 12 Hudnut 
13 Denney /|13 Hush 13 Luxor 13 Hudnut 13 Coty 13) Bocabelli {13 Coty 13 Denney |13|NonSpi |13 Renaud 13) Gray 13{ Primrose H 
14 Ayer 14 Rubinstein |14 Pond 14 DuBarry |14 Hudnut |14|Wildroot {14 Gray 14 Armand | 14| Ayer 14 Rigaud 14) Coty 14\ Ital. Balm 
15 “4711” 15 Eversweet |15 DuBarry [15 Nina Ross |15 Chapman |15 Marchand |15 Kreml 15 Gould 15 | Arden 15 Lentheric |15| Elmo 15 Denney 
16 Rubinstein |16 SansOdeur|16 Houbigant |16 Sphinx 16 Nepto 16 Blondex |16 Woodbury |16 Primrose H}16 Coty 16 Arden 16 Couette {16 Elmo 
17 Max Factor|17 OdorNever|17 Cha. of Ritz|17 Mascarillo |17 Krank 17 Ayer 17 Ogilvie 17 Outd’r Girl|17 Sheer 17 Luxor 17 LEsther |17 Junis 
18 Armand 18 Babex 18 Yardley 18 Chenier /|18 Ayer 18 Coty 18 Earle 18 Ybry 18 Evans 18 Marly 18 Tish 18 Cha. of Ritz 
19 Djer Kiss |19 Ayer 19 Denney 19 Azurea 19 DuBarry |19 Hennaf’m |19 Surlay 19 Luxor 19 Quinlan [19 Melba 19 Caresse {19 Gould 
20 DuBarry |20 Everdry [20 Outd’r Girl}20 Quinlan {20 Noxzema (20 Rubinstein |20 Packer 20 Tussy 20 Armand [20 Bonton 20 Hinds 
21 Luxor 21 G. Peacock|21 Gould 21 Cha. of Ritz|21 Factor 21 Curran 21 Faoen 21 Rubinstein |21 Quinlan {21 Contoure 
22 Princ’s Pat|22 Shun 22 Quinlan |22 LeLong 22 Boyer 22 Hopper 22 DuBarry 22 LeLong (22 Hopper 
23 Jade 23 Armand [23 Djer Kiss |23 Pierre 23 Watkins 23 Herbex 23 Quinlan 23 Bourjois {23 Jergens 
24 Earle 24 Ceco 24 Java Rice |24 Denney 24 Listerine |24 Cha. of Ritz 24 Denney 24 Bourjois 
25 Gray 25 Bonnie Dry|25 Princ’s Pat|25 Jaquet 25 Prine’s Pat 25 Cha. of Ritz}25 Luxor 
26 Lifebuoy (26 Cheramy 26 Christy 26 Luxor 26 Dag. &R’m 
27 Gould 27 Elmo 27 Harper 
28 Young 
29 Quinlan 
| 30 Armand 


Principal abbreviations used in the above table: Cast. Soap, Castile Soap; Cha’lain, Chamberlain; Cha. of Ritz, Charles of the Ritz; Dag. & R’m., Daggett 
& Ramsdell; Del. Brow, Delica Brow; D. Miracle, De Miracle; G. Peacock, Golden Peacock; Hennaf'm, Hennaform; Ital. Balm, Italian Balm; Lucky Tig’r, 
Lucky Tiger; L. Phillippe, Louis Phillippe; Nat'l. Cel., National Cellulose; Packer's T., Packer's Tar Soap; Princ’s Pat, Princess Pat ; Primrose H., Primrose House 


Hair Tonic 


Hair tonic ranks second only to 
depilatory as the product (among the 
twelve considered in this survey) with 
poorest percentage of potential cover- 
age: 82 per cent of this group of 
women do not use a hair tonic. 


Lipstick 

There’s plenty of competition in the 
lipstick business, 25 brands having 
polled 10 or more votes. The rela- 
tively high unit of price (75 per cent 
pay one dollar or more for lipstick) 
was a feature of this group analysis. 
Four strong leaders here: Hudnut, 
Louis Phillippe, Coty, and Rubinstein, 
all of whom polled over 100. 


Depilatory 

We reiterate that great confusion 
exists between “‘depilatory” and “‘de- 
odorant” and manufacturers in these 


, 
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fields should set their prospects 
straight on the meaning of the words 
and the function of the preparations. 
Many deodorants turned up here— 
Nonspi, Hush, Odorono, for example 
—listed as depilatories. This product 
—depilatory—is still in its stone age 
so far as marketing progress is con- 
cerned: 88 per cent of women do 
not use it. Neet was the only brand 
that revealed any real strength; Zip 
and X-Bazin were poor trailers. Be- 
yond that, nobody has gotten to first 
base. 


Perfume 


Coty sits on top of the world here. 
Coty scents were elected by 39.6 per 
cent of all the women who use per- 
fume. Bourjois’ several well known 
brands landed in second place, but 
322 votes separated them from the 
leader. 


Cleansing Tissue 

Kleenex walked off with an even 
half of all the users—and 90 per cent 
of ’em use tissues. Pond’s made a good 
showing with 25 per cent to their 
credit. Beyond those two, no other 
brands received more than 13 votes— 
a striking case of utter dominance of 
the field by two leaders. 

* ok # 

The investigation followed closely 
the lines of a mail questionnaire sent 
out recently by Modern Magazines to 
readers who had written to their 
-beauty editors, and reported in the 
February issue of the “Dellegram’”. 
The two investigations revealed inter- 
esting points of similarity and differ- 
ences. Their 899 readers who re- 
sponded bought 40.5 per cent of their 
beauty products in drug stores, 34 per 
cent in five-and-ten cent chains, 33 

(Continued on page 307) 
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Knit-tex Sales Shoot Upward 
When One Price and Few Lines 
Are Pushed in Color Roto 


BY E. 


ALES Manager Irving Squires is 
happy. His firm—Cohen, Gold- 
man & Company, front rank 
practitioners of the rifle-shot 
method of producing, advertising and 
selling—has made another bull’s-eye. 

This important New York manufac- 
turer, first men’s clothing maker to 
use mewspaper rotogravure back in 
1922, became, March 11, first in its 
field to adopt four-color Sunday roto 
space. 

Its full-page campaign in the New 
York Times and the Chicago Tribune 
already has proved “a remarkable, even 
a sensational success” in Mr. Squires’ 
words. So the campaign may be ex- 
panded to the other 44 papers Cohen 
Goldman has been using to sell the 
country on its Knit-tex topcoat, its 
worsted-tex suit and its cheaper Saxon- 
weave suit. 


She Knit-tex Coat 
3Q) 


Color roto advertisements are used by 
Cohen, 
pictures get over the idea of style and 
prestige as mere words can’t. 


The usual Cohen Goldman concen- 
tration marked that first full-color 
roto page Sunday, March 11. After Ad- 
vertising Manager Leon Hirsch had 
sold his company on the venture he 
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Goldman & Company because’ 


W. DAVIDSON 


planned a page the top two-thirds of 
which was devoted solely to a high- 
lighted illustration of a man in a knit- 
tex coat—with a smart police dog for 
human interest—against a broad ex- 
panse of neutral brown background. 
That single coat was the dominant 
picture of the whole “brown section,” 
a rifle shot in itself. At the bottom 
of the page a scant 41 words of copy 
in reverse plate told the condensed 
story: “The Knit-tex coat, $30, light 
as a feather, warm as toast, soft as 
velvet, drizzle-proof, sold by good 
stores in every locality.” 

After the advertisement appeared 
everybody in the company sat back 
and held his breath. One such page 
costs $5,500; two pages $11,000. 
That is money. What would happen? 
Plenty did. 

Before night on Monday the New 
York office had received 82 telephone 
calls. Consumers from West Orange, 
New Jersey, to Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, wanted to know their nearest 
store. Also before night 46 dealers’ 
and distributors’ letters had arrived, 
and several telegrams cheering the new 
advertising venture and ordering. So 
before night Cohen Goldman decided 
to run the second full-color page 
March 25 and a third ‘April 8. Since 
then the inflow of dealer and consumer 
letters continues. One letter came 
from Hawaii. 

The second full-page was devoted to 
the Worsted-tex suit. This time the 
single illustration, standing out with 
third-dimensional clarity against the 
wide, soft field of brown, was a man 
in a blue suit . . . the alert police dog 
at his feet. The copy again was short 
and pithy: “The Worsted-tex suit, 
$42” and so on. April 8 will be the 
day of “The Saxon-weave suit, $30.” 

Those prices are important. They all 
show increases over the standard levels 
nationally established. When advances 
became necessary March 1 by reason of 
increased labor and materials costs the 
big question was: How will the coun- 
try respond? Danger lurked in those 
advances. Something extraordinary 
had to be done. Full-color rotogravure 
seemed to be the right something. 

The price point was covered smooth- 


ly in the copy. Not a word about ‘ad. 
vances.” No defense for the new 
levels. Just the simple headiine: 
“The Knit-tex coat, $30” (the price 
has been $25). The company thinks 
there is good psychology in_ its 
method ; that people will buy without 
questioning the price if no attention 
is called to the change. 

The other main reason for adopting 
color roto was that prestige of Knit- 
tex, Worsted-tex and Saxon-weave 
must be maintained. The public must 
get the idea that these are expensive. 
quality garments Cohen Goldman can 
sell at moderate prices because of in- 
tense concentration on big volume for 
a few lines. 

“This is a difficult story to tell the 
public,” says Mr. Squires, “because 
it is difficult to make it believable in 
type. So illustrations are depended 
upon instead. We believe our new 
campaign of accentuated coloring, 
vividness and compelling space will 
bring us the clientele we are seeking.” 


Taking a Chance 


Monotone rotogravure told that very 
story for Cohen Goldman 12 years ago. 
The company had been a medium- 
size producer of men’s wear special- 
ties. When it adopted a knitted wool 
cloth—instead of woven—and concen- 
trated on the Knit-tex coat the prob- 
lem was to get this low-priced gar- 
ment into first-grade stores. The first 
advertisement went into the New York 
Times, the Boston Herald, the Phila- 
— Ledger, the Chicago Tribune 
and seven other papers one Sunday in 
March, 1922. It was a bold stroke for 
its day. 

“Within 48 hours the entire char- 
acter of our business had changed,” 
recounts Ad-man Hirsch. ‘From 
that day we were able to choose our 
dealers, taking only leaders. Our 
business grew rapidly. That first cam- 
paign cost us about $100,000, but not 
one penny of it was expense because 
the factory was enabled to increase its 
production to such an extent that over- 
head expense came down more than 
$100,000. The next season we ex- 
panded our advertising to 18 papers 
and finally to the 46 we have been 
using for years. Whenever the cam- 
paign started in a new paper the same 
results were obtained.” 

So Cohen Goldman widened the 
line from one coat to one coat and one 
suit—Worsted-tex. The suit was made 
in many colors but it was only one 
fabric. That was concentration. In 
1932 the demand for cheaper gar- 
ments was met by the addition of a 
third suit, Saxon-weave. Concentra- 
tion and the resultant big volume made 
all three successful. 
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Frank Bacon’s 
Big Secret of 
Salesmanship 


’ 


NE day when the stage play “Lightnin’”’ was 
enjoying its record run in Chicago, a friend 
phoned Frank Bacon, the star, and invited him 
to an afternoon of golf. 


“I'm sorry,” said Bacon, ‘‘but I can’t make it today. 
We have rehearsal.” 

“R-e-h-e-a-r-s-a-1!” replied his friend. ‘Rehearsal for 
what?” 

“For ‘Lightnin’,” said Bacon. “You see—we still hold 
rehearsals twice each week!” 


Approximately two thousand performances of the play 
had already been given, in New York and Chicago. 


But Frank Bacon knew that the only way to “‘sell” a 
new audience each night was to keep the play at its best, 
at every performance. 


There is a lesson in this for salesmen—particularly 
those who permit themselves to grow tired of telling 
the same old story over and over again. It offers strik- 
ing proof of the importance and value of always 
presenting one’s product with fresh interest, energy and 
enthusiasm. 


The time when men let down is often the very time 
when a sale is in the making. It may be the last call of 
a day of discouragements. You may be so tired that 
you're groggy. You may have to force yourself to go 
through with it. But remember... 

— that may be the time when it will count most 
to be at your best. For the prospect may be tired out, 
too, and respond to a sparkle of interest and enthusiasm. 

At 21 minutes after nine every night for six years 
Frank Bacon said the same thing, in the same way and 
got the same response. The story was old and doubtless 
tiresome to him but it was new to his ‘‘prospects.” Yet 
he told it each time as if it had never been told before. 
And he never failed to send them away “‘sold.’’ 


—wW. E. B. 


Reprints of this page are available at three cents each, 
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remittance with 


Photo by Brown Brothers 


Frank Bacon, dearly be- 
loved character of the 
stage, remembered tor his 
incomparable performance 
in “‘Lightnin’,” never al- 
lowed his “sales story’’ to 
be presented without en- 
thusiasm and utterly fresh 


energy. 
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ALES MANAGEMENT is so intent 
on picturing the constructive 
side of salesmanship, in report- 
ing the reasons why successful 

salesmen succeed, that we sometimes 
overlook the values that might emerge 
from a study of the same subject from 
a negative standpoint. Why do sales- 
men fail? 

The answer resolves itself—and this 
is based on field studies and observa- 
tions extending over a year’s period 
—into three simple factors: 

1. Men fail at selling because they 
are temperamentally and constitution- 
ally unfitted for selling to begin with. 

2. Men fail because they do not 
work. 

3. Men fail because they do not 
work right. 

Men who fall into the first class are 
inevitably, usually painfully, weeded 
out by their sheer inadaptability to 
grasping the scope and understanding 
the demands of the selling profession. 
A certain amount of innate enthusiasm, 
resourcefulness, energy and _ under- 
standing of human nature are the nec- 
essary base for every successful selling 
career. Too much interest in pure the- 
ory, too great lack of appreciation of 
the practical, too much bent in the 
direction of routine, or an over-em- 
phasized inferiority complex just 
aren't the stuff of which good salesmen 
are made. If we eliminate the men 
who are temperamentally unsuited to 
sales work, we have just two basic 
reasons for failure: a man isn’t work- 
ing, or he isn’t working right. 

Some of the following reasons for 
failure fall under the one head, some 
under the other. Many overlap. In 
each case, however, they were men- 
tioned time and time again by sales 
executives who cooperated with this 
magazine in this survey, as “major” 
reasons for failure. 

1. Mentioned most often was lack 
of plan in working territory. This 
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20 Reasons 


Salesmen Fail 


BY BRUCE CROWELL 


salesman runs all over 
the lot. If he’d spend 
twenty minutes each 
evening planning what 
he is going to do the 
next day, and how he 
can get from buyer to buyer in a way 
that would give him the maximum 
amount of time in the actual presence 
of prospects, his efficiency would be 
increased many-fold. Usually this fault 
can be corrected by better direction 
on the part of the man’s superior. 

2. Lack of plan in approaching in- 
dividual prospects. This is the “you 
haven’t any orders today, have you?” 
boy. He needs to be taught how to 
take ideas to buyers. 

3. Laziness in contacting possible 
buyers. These men do not realize the 
definite relationship which exists be- 
tween the number of calls and number 
and volume of orders. The most suc- 
cessful specialty selling organizations 
in the country almost without excep- 
tion require a certain minimum num- 
ber of cold canvass calls per day 
simply because cold canvass yields 
more buyers than any other source of 
leads. 


He Fails. 


The Neglected Sales Tool 


4. Failure to use available sales 
tools. A fact-jammed sales manual, 
a dramatic sales film, a bunch of good 
photographs, a visual presentation lay- 
out—there are numerous types of sales 
tools which will outsell conversation 
a thousand to one. They should form 
part of the ammunition of every sales- 
man. The company may be at fault 
either in failing to provide such basic 
sales tools, or in lacking a plan for 
training the men how to use such tools 
after they are available. 

5. Fear of price objection and too 
great willingness to accept the pur- 
chasing agent’s “Your price is too 
high” as a definite turndown instead 


And even though he is a willing worker, he 
has been unable to discover some simple fault in tech- 
nique which, if pointed out by his sales manager, would 
have built him into a good producer. 


of a signal to start a real selling job. 

6. Weakness in closing after all 
the “missionary” work has been done. 
In most cases this amounts to nothing 
more than failure to ask for an order 
—and keep on asking for it. 

7. The mistaken belief that high- 
pressure tactics are good salesmanship. 
It is more necessary now than ever 
that a buyer be thoroughly satisfied 
that his expenditure is justified, that 
he is getting real value for his money. 
To attempt to steam-roller a prospect 
who is lacking in what he considers 
essential information about a purchase 
is to lose him altogether. High-pres- 
sure selling is out of key with the 
times. 

8. Offensive personal habits. A 
man may be mentally equipped to do 
efficient selling, but if he is ill-man- 
nered, careless, inconsiderate of the 
wishes and rights of others, or 
rude in little things, he will lose busi- 
ness faster than he can build it. 

9. Inability to think in terms of the 
prospect’s problems. 

10. Lack of resourcefulness. A 
certain oil burner manufacturer found 
himself a member of the creditors’ 
committee on a big building which got 
into a financial jam and was thrown 
into bankruptcy. In discussing what 
could be done to put the building back 
on a paying basis, this manufacturer 
sold the creditors’ committee on the 
idea that the building needed mod- 
ernization in order successfully to 
compete with other new buildings in 
its neighborhood. With this idea he 
sold one of his own oil burners to go 
into the building as the first step in 
a modernization plan. That’s re- 
sourcefulness. 
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He Succeeds. 


11. Lack of enthusiasm about the 
product and the house. I once knew 
a shovel salesman who was successful 
mostly because his enthusiasm for his 
product was so contagious. He knew 
his merchandise and he talked shovels 
with such sincerity and ardor that his 
merchandise sold in competition with 
dozens of other brands much lower 
in price. 

12. Too much “‘social stuff’ along 
with business. In 1929 when someone 
said “business” the other fellow said 
“lunch.” A lot of expensive club 
memberships went onto company ex- 
pense accounts under the excuse of 
“contacts.” Thousands of holes of 
golf were played with the gesture of 
nursing a big account. At least 90 
per cent of this was never necessary 
under any business conditions that ever 
existed. 

13. Haphazard follow-up of poten- 
tially good business. Some com- 
petitor’s salesman is always cashing in 
on the preliminary work done by this 
chap. Too bad. 

14. Poor showmanship and inability 
to get any dramatic quality into the 
sales presentation. Buyers are bored 
continuously with stupid salesmen— 
when one comes along who knows 
how to dramatize his story, he is al- 
most sure to get a hearing. 

15. Inability to stay on the track of 
the sales talk. Many an order has 
been lost because the salesman allowed 
himself to get into an argument ove 
politics or some other controversial 
subject. I know a Protestant bond 
salesman who has been quite successful 
in selling to Catholic institutions 
mostly because he has approached his 
prospects in the attitude of trying to 
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And even though he is consistently better 
than average, he fails to develop to his full potentiality 
because an indifferent management allows him to go on 
believing there is nothing more to learn. 


understand their views 
and modes of living. 
He invariably displays 
a friendly interest in 
the affairs of the insti- 
tutions, but never gives 
any indication of his personal views 
on any matter which arises. He is 
careful, in his first approach, to find 
out the correct mode of address for 
each officer, such as “Sister Superior,” 
“Father,” etc., a courtesy which is 
deeply appreciated as an evidence of 
respect, good manners and intelligence 
on his part. Which brings us to— 

16. Many salesmen do not have an 
adequate appreciation of the impor- 
tance of /ittle things (like the modes 
of address mentioned above) in con- 
tacts with prospects. 


Getting Past the Secretary 


17. Many salesmen fail in getting 
to the “yes” and “no” man—the 
higher-up officer or person who has the 
true buying authority—because of 
sheer clumsiness of approach, particu- 
larly in dealing with persons of lower 
rank in the same organization. Several 
years ago I knew an Englishman who 
seemed to be having the most extraor- 
dinary luck in getting in to see presi- 
dents or other men who were rated 
as practically “impossible to see.” I 
asked him how he did it. He pointed 
out that many American salesmen 
whom he met in reception lobbies 
seemed to have a talent for getting 
into a quarrel with the information 
girl or the man attendant who met 
visitors. By blustering, by sarcasm, 
by hard-boiled tactics, they built up a 
wall of resistance for themselves. The 
Englishman, with his quiet manners, 
his patience, his natural manner of 
treating every woman like a queen and 
every man at least like an equal, some- 
how gave the impression of being a 


You can use some of the ideas in this 
article as the basis for a series of letters 
to your men or as the subjects for discus- 
sion in some of your sales meetings. As 
a sales manager, don’t expect your men 
automatically to show a desire for self- 
improvement—do something to stim- 
ulate it, and then work out a plan for 
helping them to accomplish it. 


Photos by Lazarnick. 


person of great importance. He got 
in to see his man almost every time. 

18. Lack of fair play and plain 
good sportsmanship in dealing with 
competitors and competitive matters. 

Nothing was ever achieved by 
knocking a competitor. If selling does 
get competitive—and it’s inescapable 
at times—the salesman who can limit 
his talk to facts, figures, performance 
reports, etc., will sell rings around the 
man who lets the situation degenerate 
into personalities and engages in 
knife-sticking. 

19. Inability to manage the inter- 
view. When a salesman weakens in 
the face of objections or bluff or 
irritability or ‘‘fishiness” on the part 
of the prospect, it is usually due to 
one or both of two things: he has a 
negative instead of positive mental at- 
titude, or he doesn’t have full com- 
mand of the facts about his product. 
Even if a salesman can’t sell a buyer 
when he calls, he can at least sell 
some good will for his company, and 
leave the buyer with a feeling of re- 
spect for the company and the prod- 
uct. A salesman who “‘crawls’’ away, 
defeated mentally as well as in getting 
an immediate order, does not accom- 
plish this. Training men to take a 
professional attitude toward their sell- 
ing jobs helps to overcome this type 
of weakness. 

20. Failure to study—his product, 
his job, his sales methods, the methods 
of more successful men selling his 
line. Salesmen need to have toward 
their work the attitude a man has 
toward a hobby—that of continuous 
eagerness to learn more about it, to 
experiment with it, to collect and 
analyze facts about it, to improve his 
skill at it. Group sales training helps 
to generate this attitude. It’s often 
hard for a man to study alone; if, 
however, he becomes interested in a 
task systematically undertaken by a 
group, he may accomplish wonders. 
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Stepping Along 
in the 
Sales Parade 


Chevvie’s Ad Boss: C. P. Fisken (above, left) moves into the job of 
advertising manager for Chevrolet, succeeding R. H. Crooker, who has gone port 
to Campbell-Ewald Company. Mr. Fisken has been with Chevrolet in prog 
positions of steadily rising importance for ten years. Auburn’s Ames: H. 
T. Ames (above, right) at 39 is Auburn Motor’s new sales chief. He’s been 


a retail salesman of cheap cars, a dealer, distributor and a manufacturer of pap 
the highest priced car in this country, Roc 

in 

Fin 


Hero’s Return: Gilbert Patten (left) pro 
otherwise “Burt L. Standish,” creator eXxf 
of Frank Merriwell, brings his famous pul 
dime novel character back to life in a bet 
radio program sponsored by Dr. West’s be 
toothpaste. See story on page 272, | 
are 
: . pr 
Montreal to N. Y.; For four years a 
president of Standard Brands, Ltd. in 
Montreal, Corwin Wickersham (right) art 
moves to Manhattan as v.p. of the 
parent Standard Brands, Inc., in charge 
of the Foreign Department. 
m 
th 
m 
€ 
n 
t 
F 
t 
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NBC’s V.-P.: Edgar Kobak 
(above) former vice-presi- 
dent and general sales man- 
ager of McGraw-Hill goes to 


Hoister Hoisted: For years NBC as v.-p. in charge of all 

Frank H. Dewey (above) was sales. Electricity and radio 

sales manager of the Wood Hy- are not unfamiliar to him, ‘ 
draulic Hoist & Body Company, for he won an engineering “aE 2 
the original unit around which degree at Georgia Tech. and Yankee Champagne: American Wines, Inc. 
Gar Wood Industries, Inc., was worked for the Georgia Chicago, (above) writes its own declaration of 
built. Now Logan T. Wood, Power Co. He is president independence of European traditions, Its 
vice-president, announces the of the Advertising Federa- “Spirit of °76” ’tis claimed, is the only American 
advance of Mr. Dewey to the tion of America and chair- champagne on the market. Labels and bottles 
managership of the Gar Wood man of the Advertising Stress this idea. Freeze-Vogel-Crawford, Inc. 

air conditioning division. Review Committee. designed them. 
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IRST seal of approval granted 
ice cream by Good Housekeep- 
ing Bureau has become the basis 
of the “largest sales and adver- 

ising campaign ever inaugurated” in 

his industry on one central idea. 
Forty ice cream subsidiary com- 
panies of National Dairy Products 

Corporation, New York, 2,000 plant 

executives, 900 salesmen have been 

mobilized at twelve zone meetings 
under Thomas H. MclInnerney, presi- 
dent, and E. J. Finneran, sales and 
advertising director, to win the sup- 
port of their 62,000 dealers in the 


rogram. 

Advertising in more than 200 news- 
papers from the Atlantic to the 
Rockies, in six national magazines and 
in “every other known medium,” Mr. 
Finneran says, will emphasize the ap- 
proval. Plans call for a combined 
expenditure of $1,500,000 for this 
purpose between April 1 and Septem- 
ber 30. The program, however, will 
be continued throughout the year. 

Salesmen of the regional companies 
are participating in a $5,000 cash 
prize contest, with quotas based on the 
sales potentialities of their respective 
areas. 


Establishes Quality Check 


The problem of establishing rigid 
minimum standards of quality among 
the various producers in 165 separate 
markets has occupied National Dairy 
executives for several years, Mr. Fin- 
neran explains. It has involved 
thorough analysis at its principal 
laboratory in Baltimore and the es- 
tablishment of chemical laboratories in 
various cities. It has led to the crea- 
tion of a “policing organization” 
which enables National Dairy to assure 
consumers that they may now “Buy 
Ice Cream with Confidence.” 

So that consumers would buy with 

even greater confidence, and would 
therefore buy more, the Good House- 
keeping seal was sought, and finally 
obtained. 
“This,” said thé executive to their 
sales organization, “is public recogni- 
tion of which we knew existed for 
years.” It also may bring automati- 
cally an increase of about one-third in 
business. In tests by 684 retailers re- 
cently it was found that their custom- 
ers purchased “3014, per cent more 
merchandise when it was featured 
with the Good Housekeeping seal” 
than they did when the same merchan- 
dise was shown without it. 
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ational Dairy Starts $1,500,000 
Drive for ““Approved” Ice Cream 


Whatever the media therefore which 
a prospect sees in this program—color 
spreads and pages in magazines, color 
pages in American Weekly, Metro- 
politan Sunday Newspapers and 
Colorgravure Newspapers; newspaper 
rotogravure and black-and-white; win- 
dow displays, truck signs, window 
strips, soda fountain mirror trims; 
milk bottle collars, direct mail—he 
will also see the ‘seal. 


Ayer Divides Ad Honors 


Though the magazine and Sunday 
newspaper copy, through N. W. Ayer 
& Son, is standardized, the other 
media may be adapted closely to fit 
the needs of the individual companies, 
Mr. Finneran emphasizes. Their regu- 
lar agencies place their copy for them. 
(In the case of the Breyer and Hydrox 
companies in the East, for example, 
the advertising agency is McKee & 
Albright.) All the sales promotion 
material was prepared directly under 
Mr. Finneran’s supervision. There 
are six different window trims. Méir- 
ror trims include a “flashlight’’ illu- 


minating the seal of approval and red 
and yellow “stars” indicating the seal. 
Window strips are available in differ- 
ent sizes. Some of the companies 
doubtless will use outdoor media. The 
1,200 trucks which the ice cream com- 
panies operate will carry panels of 
“approval.” 


Recipes and Experts... 


Fro-joy ice cream will be shown in 
newspapers weekdays against a back- 
ground of summertime sports and re- 
laxations, with appropriate tie-in cap- 
tions. A golfer in the rough will be 
told to “use your spoon,” which also 
applies to ice cream pictured below. 
A horse race entitled “Always the 
Favorite,’ a tennis match, ‘The Per- 
fect Serve,” a bridge game, “Gets the 
First Bid,” will refer even more to 
the plates of ice cream shown beneath 
them. 

And as evidence: that “Buy Ice 
Cream with Confidence” is a slogan 
which has become a long-term sales 
theme a decalcomania bearing the seal 
of approval has been made for per- 
manent window and store display. 

Newspaper and magazine adver- 
tisements will present a variety of ice 
cream recipes, and dietetic experts will 
speak before women’s groups in each 
area. 


AFTER SEARCHING INVESTIGATION, FAMOUS SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTE GIVES YOU an 


YOU whe already kane the joy of dipping vour spune iste 


National Dairy’s 
campaign is aimed 
at the problem of 


for mow andsthem use. It's gow amy time, purty oe not ft 
triags you the hedy -baribling siamine of ceret cream, fresh 


EXTRA REASON FOR EATING THIS GRAND 1CE CREAM 


establishing and trom aporkiling dairies; the quick rnrray of pre sugar: the 
= Sih ore nourishruret of fresh fruits sed meats wuts: amd the seat of 
maintaining rigid twos, mates ovens. 
ap Rere. then. x Fre-jay. the ive ceram texted and 
minimum standards by Goad Housekeeping tw var ite seal of aafety. Woulds’t 
e sou Hike a phate this very minute? Strawberry, aay, with 
of quality among tar eectnuhate Gaver of irececreched beveies Stareaih 
. it. OF chorotste. «mvcth a fadgr, with war, decp favor. 
its many producers (re vamitle, roade sith reed vauilty Mavortag. OF some speeval 
. 7 kind your Fro-jor dealer aay have today, Come on and 
in 165 separate here weime. Make it» daily habit of health amd plrasare’! 
markets. M an y 


media join to cap- 
italize the recently- 
won seal of ap- 
proval of Good 
H ous e keeping 
magazine. 


FINER FLAVOR 


Stockholders Fight to Put 
Sales Ability on Ward Board 


‘Montgomery, Ward & Company 
has sold $800,000,000 worth of goods 
in the last four years at a loss of $20,- 
000.000. We are now engaged in the 
happy pursuit of putting some men oa 
the board who know something about 
the business.” Joseph Zook, president 
of the Montgomery Ward Stockhold 
ers’ Association, which he described as 
the first incorporated stockholders’ as 
sociation in the United States, thus ex 
plained the purpose or the organization 
to a representative of SALES MANAGI 
MENT. He added: ‘We wanted to b< 
outside the class of loose-jc:nted stock 
holders’ associations. We may be 
pioneering. The annual meeting of 
the Montgomery Ward company will 
be held on April 27. We will have 
a Slate in the field we'l in advance of 
the meeting. Stockholders should net 
be asked to go into a mecting blind, 
or give up their proxics blindly.” 

Mr. Zook was the former treasurer 
of Mentgomery Ward. The campaign 
in behalf of that portion of stockhold- 
ers which he represents is being con 
ducted on the basis that the director 
ates of too many big businesses are 
composed too largely of attorneys, in- 
surance men, bankers and others who 
have relatively little knowledge of the 
immediate business of a_ particular 
company, and who devote a relatively 
small per cent of their time to its af 
fairs. Stress is also being placed on 
the idea that interlocking directorates 
often lead to the control of purchases 
and contracts in a way which develops 
into a milking process. Mr. Zook 
claims the association, of which he is 
the head, is not interested in obtainine 
control of Montgomery Ward & Com 
pany, but in seeing that qualified men 
are in charge, and in this connection 
the association is challenging state 
ments recently issued by the comp2n, 
along such lines as (a) by contending 
that upward inventory and reserve ad- 
justments for the nine months ending 
January 31 were responsible for the 
reported profit of $1,500,000, as com- 
pared with a loss of $3,000,000 which 
results from the eiimination of these 
items; (b) by contending also that 
the mail order sales increases in 193-4 
over 1933, while large in per cent, arc 
based upon extremely low levels in th 
previous year, and that (c) the reta‘l 
store sales, whilc showing 18 per cen 
Or 19 pe: cent imcrezse over a year 
ago, do not compare favorably with 
the increases shown by other chains, 
such as the J. C. Penney Stores; (d) 
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Wide World Photo 
Mr. Zook ; is now engaged in a 
happy pursuit. 
by questioning the payment of a large 
salary to the president for part-time 
services; (€) questioning the grant ng 
of an option to the president on a 
large block of stock at a price which, 
at present market, provides a_ profit 
said to be in excess of $2,000,000; 
(f) questioning of the wisdom of the 
change-over in executive personnel 
from men with mail order experience 
to men with retail store experience. 
In addition to fairly wide public‘ty 
releases, the association headed by Mr. 
Zook has issued a booklet entitled 
Facts and Information for Stockhold- 
ers.” It indicates not only the line of 
argument which this particular asso- 
ciation is using against the management 
of this particular company, but also 


the kind of material which may } 
used by groups of stockholders jp 
secking to change the management of 
other companies. Mr. Zook scrved 
with Montgomery Ward from 1906 
to 1920, and from 1913 to 1920 as, 
director and treasurer. In 1920 the 
Ward-Thorne interests sold control to 
George A. Whelan of the United 
Cigar Stores, at which time Mr. Zook 
retired from the company. 

When interviewed on the same sub 
ject, Seward L. Avery, who is nov 
president of Montgomery Ward @ 
Company, had a good deal to sy 
about the activities of the Stcckhold 
ers’ Associat‘on, but spoke entir | 
“off the record.” It is entirely clerr, 
however, that Mr. Avery does no 
agree with the contentions of the 
group being led by Mr. Zcok, but cor 
siders it premature to comment fer 
publication at this time. Apparently a 
good deal of the battle, from a man 
agement standpoint, ccnters around 
the question of whether the business 
of Montgomery Ward is to be con 
ducted primarily on a mail order bisis, 
primarily on a retail store basis, or 
both. The Zook group evidently fa 
vors concentration on the mail order 
side, whereas the administration of Mr 
Avery is seeking to build sales and 
profits simultaneously in both direc- 
tions. Mr. Avery became president 
just about a year ago. For the thir- 
teen months ending January 31, 1933, 
reports of the company showed a loss 
of $5,687,000, as against a profit of 
$2,660,799 for the year ending Janu 
ary 31, 1934. 

The sales of Sears, Roebuck, sup 
posedly the chief competitor, for the 
year ended January 28, 1934, totaled 
$273,471,378, as compared with 
Montgomery Ward sales for the year 
ending January 31, 1934, of $19,97i,- 
743. For the same period, Sears, Roe- 
buck operating profits were $15,061,- 
219, as compared with Montgomery 
Ward profits of $2,660,799. 
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Live turtles, astonished public, are 
paign on Dr. West’s new toothpaste. See page 272 
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ELLING to physicians is different 
in many respects from selling to 
almost any other class. Phy- 

_ -sicians are all educated people, 
of course; they have special knowledgc 
of their subject; they have a strict ethi 
cal code; they must be contacted un- 
der rather peculiar conditions, and 
they are not prospects who know littl 
or nothing about what the salesman 
has to offer. 

Because they are educated and usu- 
ally cultured, and because of the 
character of their work, physicians are 
almost invariably courteous to every- 
one, including salesmen. This makes 
it very pleasant for the salesman, be- 
cause if he conducts himself properly 
he can always get a hearing. 

Of course much depends on what 
house one represents and what one is 
selling. A representative of a house 
that is well and favorably known to 
the profession naturally may expect a 
better reception than one who repre 
sents some firm that the prospect never 
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M.D.’s Buy Things Too, 


But the Approach Has 
to Be Different 


BY WILLIAM i a PACE, President 


and 


JOHN F. BOYDELL, 


Secretary-Treasurer 


The Puf Company, Detroit 


Hedged about with codes of ethics, professional dignity and 
jealousy, doctors are prickly prospects for any salesmen to 


meet. 


Yet the medical profession purchases large quantities 


of products all the way from soaps and scalpels to office 


furniture. 


Underneath his “bedside manner” the doctor is 


quite human. Here’s how one company observes physicians’ 
taboos—and sells them goods. 


heard of. Again, one who is really 
just doing missionary work, with little 
or nothing to sell, will find his work 
much easier than that of the specialty 
salesman who must sell his product on 
its demonstrable merits and get the 
money for it. 

Ours is a small, young company, en 
gaged in pioneering a new prepara- 
tion together with a device for apply- 
ing it. One of us was not known to 
the profession at all when we started, 
and the other’s reputation in this field 
had been gained chiefly in the retail 
drug business. One had extensive sales 
eyverience and the other had some, but 
neither had any experience in selling 
to doctors direct. As a result, we had 
to start right from scratch, we had 
much to learn, and so far as our pros- 
pects are concerned, we are still just a 
couple of salesmen, without the 
prestige or backing of a big, well- 
known house. 

We mention these facts here for two 
reasons: first, to anticipate the 
criticism of the “big fellows” who 
may read this with a “who are they 
and what do they know about it?’’ at- 
titude, and second, to stress the point 
that ours is a real job of actually sell- 
ing to doctors. We might add that we 
are not attempting to write a sales 
manual or to tell others how to do it; 
we are merely stating some conclusions 
which we have formed from our own 
personal experience. 

First, then, one who would be suc- 
cessful in selling to doctors must know 


his subject thoroughly. He need not 
be a doctor or even a pharmacist, and 
he need not have special knowledge of 
anatomy, but he must know exactly 
what his product will do, why it will 
do that, and the professional nomen- 
clature involved. We spent consider- 
able time in making such preparation 
before we began selling; we have been 
learning ever since, and we still find 
prospects who tell us something about 
our special subject. 

Calls must be made at the doctors’ 
offices, and as their hours are very 
limited, the salesman seldom averages 
more than three calls a day, including 
one in the evening. 

Nor is it advisable to try to specd 
up by using trickery to avoid waiting 
one’s turn. We know salesmen who 
carry a bag similar to a physician’s 
and who convey the impression that 
they are physicians, calling to see the 
doctor professionally. | Such tactics 
court an unfavorable reception. We 
have found it best to wait until called, 
even if that means staying until the 
last patient has gone. A saleswoman 
is likely to be mistaken for a patient 
and called in her turn, but a salesman 
carrying a sample case is usually 
recognized. He then may be taken in 
turn with the patients, or he may be 
required to wait until all the patients 
have been disposed of. Where the 
doctor specializes on women, however, 
the salesman may be called in first, 
simply because the presence of men 1° 
undesirable. 
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Doctors are noted for their use of 
scientific terms and we make it a point 
to talk their language, particularly on 
first acquaintance. After becoming 
well acquainted, we follow the doctor's 
lead; if he persists in using formal 
language, we do likewise, but if he be- 
comes informal, so do we. 

The presentation usually must be 
brief and it always should be specific. 
One should avoid making positive 
claims concerning the therapeutic value 
of anything, however, as doctors are 
prone to cite exceptions to everything. 
If one’s product is a preparation of 
any kind, the doctor wants to see the 
formula and he is entitled to. “Secret 
formulae’ are regarded with well- 
founded suspicion. 


Professional Testimonials Out 


If the doctor adopts a superior at- 
titude and shows a tendency to tell us 
what we don’t know about our subject, 
we frequently change our tactics and 
begin asking him earnest questions 
which lead up to our premeditated 
conclusions. We never attempt to 
argue with him, and our attitude is one 
of profound respect for his superior 
knowledge and experience. As a re- 
sult, he usually sells himself and be- 
comes an enthusiastic user. 

Probably the most peculiar thing 
about doctors is their professional 
jealousy of one another. Each one is 
more than likely to believe in his own 
mind that he is the best there is in his 
particular field, hence he is likely to 
resent any attempt to sell him on the 
strength of what other doctors have 
said or done. For this reason, we 
avoid referring a prospect to our pro- 
fessional customers. Just the other day, 
for example, one doctor criticized the 
mechanical application of our product 
rather severely, insisting that it 
wouldn't do what we claim for it. 
Right across the corridor was another 
specialist who had been using it with 
unvarying success for over a year, yet 
we never once mentioned this fact. 
We knew that to do so would simply 
prejudice him against the product, in 
which case he probably would never 
give it a fair trial. As it was, we main- 
tained a meek attitude, finally per- 
suaded him to try it, and he has al- 
ready begun using it in his practice. 

There are always key men in any 
city whom it is well to approach and 
sell first, but we don’t think it advis- 
able to use this in selling others. We 
call on the key men first because they 
may mention our product to others— 
and that does carry weight—and be- 
cause, if we are asked, we can say we 
have called on them. But when the 
questioner follows up by asking what 
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the key man thought of the product, 
we politely insist that we never at- 
tempt to sell one doctor on the opinion 
of another, but that we'll be pleased to 
have him ask the key doctor's opinion 
if he so desires. 

On the other hand, we do refer to 
hospitals, boards of health, and pub- 
lic institutions, as they are known to 
make thorough tests and their opinion 
is influential. 

Another very delicate subject is that 
of the discount. It is quite proper to 
allow the doctor a discount on his own 
purchases, but there is some question 
as to whether he should accept one on 
a customer's prescription. We meet 
this by supplying the doctors with a 
pad of self-mailer prescription blanks 
in which is stamped in red, “Your 
Discount Is Our Contribution to 
Medical Research.” We mail them a 
check for every prescription sale we 
make, and we expect to continue to do 
so after our product becomes a popu- 
lar over-the-counter one. Of course 
they can donate the proceeds to any 
worthy cause they like. 

While the doctor is not a merchant, 
he does have a great influence on the 
sale of merchandise. Being subject 
to the “law of inertia,’’ too, he is in- 
clined to prescribe a reliable packaged 
product that isn’t exactly a “‘patent,” 
rather than look up the formula and 
the dosage and write it all out himself. 
He is primarily interested in the 
formula, but he is as likely to be in- 
fluenced by the appearance of the pack- 
age as is anyone else. For this reason, 
we went to considerable expense to 


package our product as attractively as 
possible. 

These are the principal differences 
between selling to doctors and sellin 
to other classes of trade. With these 
exceptions, pretty much the usual rules 
of salesmanship apply, particularly the 
one about learning the prospect's 
hobby and talking about that. Mos 
doctors cultivate hobbies, it seems, and 
it is often very helpful to ride it en. 
thusiastically. 


TVA Pushes Electrical 
Appliance Sales on Time 


Electric ranges, hot water heaters, 
and electric refrigerators are the three 
electrical appliances which the Ele- 
tric Home & Farm Authority of T.V.A. 
has picked for its initial test to en- 
courage further use of electricity in 
the territories served by the Authority. 
Through a credit of $10,000,000 to be 
made available by the F.F.C., the Au- 
thority will make it possible for resi- 
dents of the Valley to purchase serv- 
iceable yet inexpensive appliances, on 
terms extending as long as five years 
and at a low rate of interest. 

Specifications for these appliances 
were worked out in conferences be- 
tween officials of the EHFA, the Bu- 
reau of Standards and manufacturers, 
and it is possible that the Bureau of 
Standards and the Bureau of Home 
Economics will both assist in testing 
appliances preparatory to the latter re- 
ceiving the initial insignia or other 
stamp of approval by the EHFA. 


Aurora Borealis’ Rival: 
is this whopper of Chevrolet. 


2) 


wi “THE GREAT, lll 


— 


Newest spectacular sign along Randolph Street, Chicago, 
With a display face 148 by 158 feet, the top 28% 


feet from the ground and containing 330 tons of fabricated steel, the sign is now 
under construction by Federal Electric Company. Two miles of wire and 1,10! 


feet of neon tubing will make the twinkles and sparkles. 


The maintenance crew 


will ride in an elevator when they need to tinker with the 17,000 light bulbs or 
the 274oot minute hand of the clock. 
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Easily the year’s best bargain for 
anyone with something to sell .. 


oe CENT, spend it how you 
will, goes a long, long way 
these days. And nowhere does it 
go farther than in THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 

For one penny, on the basis of a 
black-and-white page, THE DIGEST 
delivers eight readers. Very few 
magazines deliver more readers per 
penny, no magazine delivers more 
profitable readers. It’s to your advan- 
tage to know why: 

1. The eight readers THE DicgsT delivers 


for your penny have money — lots of 
it, as Magazine readers go. 


2. They are the kind of people — profes- 
sional and executive — who have much 
to say about the buying of others. 


3. They see your advertising in THE 
DIGEST at less cost to you than do the 
readers of most other magazines. 


4. They read your advertising in THE 
DiGEsT at less cost to you than do the 
readers of most other magazines. 
(These four statements can be checked in 


Dr. Daniel Starch’s latest report of Media 
Effectiveness). 


Well-to-do, influential, advertising 
conscious — they also respond to ad- 
vertising. In several notable recent 
cases, THE DIGEST with 1,000,000 
circulation has out-pulled, zn total 
number of inquiries, Magazines more 
than twice its size. 


Well-to-do, influential, advertising 
conscious, and responsive — they 
also buy products advertised in THE 
DicEsT. In careful surveys of coupon 
returns for six manufacturers of high 
quality products, one and one-third 
direct sales through dealers were 
traced for every inquiry received. Re- 
ports of these surveys are available. 


Here they are then, proven money 
spenders—yours at the rate of eight 
for a penny, less than you pay for 
most magazine readers who may, or 
may not, have the interest, the de- 
sire, and the ability to buy. Can you 
think of a better way to invest your 
advertising pennies? THE LITERARY 
DiGESsT, 354 Fourth Ave., New York. 


A COMPARISON OF VALUES 


Number of page advertisements delivered today for every dollar spent 
in a group of representative magazines: 


in The Literary Digest . 420 pages 
in The Saturday Evening 

Post* et 380 pages 
in Cosmopolitan** 370 pages 


* Larger page size than the Digest’s 


APRIL 1, 1934 


in Time** — 290 pages 
in The Ladies’ Home 

Journal* 300 pages 
in News-Week** 286 pages 


** Smaller page size than the Digest’s 


penders 
oe & for a penny 


NOTE THESE 
SPECIAL FEATURES 


Digest readers have money 
and influence 


They see and read your 
advertising 


They respond to Digest 
advertising 


\ 
it 
* 4 


fA 
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They buy Digest-advertised 
products 
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Warm Prospects 


ELVINATOR’S food _ store 

demonstration plan is giving 

its salesmen a quick means 

of obtaining good prospects 
without resorting to cold canvassing. 
It also eliminates the troublesome 
fluctuations between the number of 
prospective buyers and actual sales. 
Nearly 3,000 of these demonstrations 
have been conducted in neighborhood 
food stores in the past two years, pro- 
ducing, on each day of demonstration, 
an average of 200 contacts and from 
20 to 60 first-class prospects for im- 
mediate follow-up. 

The demonstration affords an op- 
portunity to explain briefly to women 
how the economies of quantity buying 
will pay for a Kelvinator. This ex- 
planation is given to them when and 
where they are thinking about food 
and economies—in food stores. 


Dramatizing Quantity Buying 


Neighborhood stores with _ little 
telephone or credit business have 
proved best adapted to conducting the 
demonstration. 

No difficulty is experienced in ob- 
taining the food merchant's consent to 
holding the demonstration, since it is 
easy to prove the benefits he will de- 
rive, not only through the education of 
his customers to the value of large- 
quantity buying, but also through the 
possibility of attracting new custom- 
ers to the store. Any objection on the 
grounds of its possible interference 
with business may be easily broken 
down, experience having proved that 
an actual increase of from 10 to 25 
per cent in the amount of business will 
result while the demonstration is in 
progress. 

Research has shown that the aver- 
age housewife visits the neighborhood 
store once in every three days. If, 
therefore, the salesman conducts one 
demonstration per month in each 
locality, he will have reached every 
prospect in three days’ time. Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday were found 
to be the best days for the presenta- 
tion, because the number of customers 
coming to a store on those days is 
greater than earlier in the week. 

Publicity for the demonstration is 
handled mainly by means of handbills 
listing Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day food “specials” obtainable at the 
store, and calling attention to the 
Kelvinator exhibition. Added stimulus 
to the project is gained by announcing 
on the bills the offer by chance of a 
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No “Cold Turkey” But Many 


for Kelvinator 


set of kitchen dishes during the demon- 
stration. 

Opportunity to attract the attention 
of the women who see in the demon- 
stration the value of quantity buying 
is gained by displaying, on top of or 
within the Kelvinator cabinet, small 
and large cans of similarly branded 
foods, pound and roast - size cuts of 
meat, and heads of lettuce, celery, or 
other foods of this kind on which 
there is a saving when bought in quan- 
tities. | The percentage of saving is 
marked plainly on the larger articles. 

The chance to win the set of kitchen 
dishes makes it easy to get the cus- 
tomer to fill out a card listing her 
name, address and telephone number, 
stating whether there is a child in the 
family, and whether or not the family 
possesses a Kelvinator or other elec- 
tric refrigerator. 

No prospect-getting activity should 
ever be regarded as a_sales-making 
activity. No attempt, therefore, is 
made to sell the Kelvinator while the 
demonstration is in progress. The dis- 
play simply affords a means of qualify- 
ing the visitor as a prospect, and, to- 
gether with a carefully planned pro- 
gram of direct-mail advertising, en- 
ables the salesman to call at her home 
as an acquaintance rather than as a 
stranger. 


All-Year Crop of Prospects 


The Economy Demonstration has 
already proved itself ideal for the 
Kelvinator dealer and salesman. It 
has these undeniable advantages: 

1. Permits salesman to contact a 
maximum number of prospects with a 
minimum of effort. 

2. Places salesman in contact with 
prospects when they are thinking about 
foods. 

3. Emphasizes Kelvinator’s ability 
to save money—to pay for itself—at a 
time when the economy idea is para- 
mount. 

4. Effects these desirable results at 
a very low cost. 

5. Provides an admirable follow- 
through to the point where the signed 
order is obtained. 

The average salesman spends his 
first few days in the field making con- 
tacts, and the notations in his prospect 
book increase rapidly. Then (the sud- 
denness of the “then” depends, of 
course, on the individual’s ability) 
sales appear and all thoughts of the 
prospect list vanish into thin air. The 
sale’s the thing. Bitten by the suc- 
cess bug, Mr. Salesman sets out to re- 


ring familiar doorbells and to 
ound old pavements. The prospect 

k, meanwhile, collects dust on the 
office desk. 

Finally, wrung dry by that merciless 
squeezing, the supply of prospective 
buyers refuses to yield any more sal: 
the salesman turns his attention 
greener pastures. Again he mak: 
new contacts; again the number of 
prospects swells. Then, just as b: 
fore, he makes sales, and the prospect 
list basks in the shade while its owner 
hurries off to gather in the harvest 
close at hand. And so the cycle is r< 
peated, an endless replenishing and 
depleting of the salesman’s list ot 
prospects, and an endless increasing 
and decreasing of the number of deals 
closed. 

The success of this plan as a means 
of bringing about a more uniform rc 
lationship between the number ot 
prospects a salesman carries on his 
lists and the number of sales he makes 
is outstanding. The average three-day 
demonstration leaves him with a record 
of from 20 to 60 housewives who have 
indicated that they are greatly interest 
ed. The prospect list, naturally, is ex- 
ploited in the process of making sales, 
but the staging of the next demon- 
stration replenishes it immediately. 
The fits and starts in selling are elimi- 
nated. 
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Louis Ruthenburg 


Louis Ruthenburg, elected president of 
Servel, Inc., March 23, has been active in 
the electric refrigeration industry since 
1929, when he resigned the vice-presidency 
of General Motors Truck Company to 
become president of Copeland Products, 
Inc. A year later he was elected chair- 
man of N. E. M. A.’s refrigeration divi- 
sion. Since September, 1932, he has been 
a refrigeration consultant and has done 
much to coordinate the industry’s opera- 
tions under NRA. The retiring president 
of Servel, H. H. Springford, is retained 
in an advisory capacity. 
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49,974 


FAMILIES 


Read 
THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


Exclusively 


IN MARION COUNTY 


These families live in Indianapolis and Marion 
County. The News is delivered to their homes 
six days a week. They read no other Indianapolis 
daily newspaper. 

*Based on the Management Institute's 

Newspaper Survey of 79,289 homes in the 

corporate limits of Indianapolis and ad- 

justed for February, 1934, circulation in 


the A.B.C. City Circulation Territory 
(Indianapolis and Marion County). 


Total Net Paid Circulation Feb., 1934—144,701 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York: Chicago: 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 


110 East 42nd Street 180 North Michigan Ave. 
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Farmers Have Money to Spend as 


AAA Pays $194,000,000 in Cash 


Farmers who “plowed under” cot- 
ton, wheat and tobacco have received 
more than $194,311,000 from the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. Of this direct addition to farm 
purchasing power, $158,994,000 has 
been paid to more than a million and 
a half farmers in forty-six states by 
checks for rentals and crop reductions. 
The remainder has been advanced 
through the cotton option and pool. 

The tremendous governmental cor- 
nucopia did not pour forth its riches 
on every state impartially. Farmers of 
Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas received 
a much greater share of Uncle Sam's 
checks than did their neighbors in ad- 
joining states. | Merchandisers who 
plan advertising and sales drives, in 
the effort to influence the spending of 
this vast sum, would do well to an- 
alyze the table presented herewith. 

No single governmental bulletin 
summarizes the story, though a 400- 
page book is now in preparation. The 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency, 
says Eugene Katz, sent a researcher 
down to Washington to assemble the 
figures. It was necessary for him to 
interview officials of the Department 
of Agriculture, the AAA, the Farm 
Credit Administration, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and other govern- 
mental bureaus. 

In addition to the more than $194,- 
311,000 already paid out, up to Feb- 


ruary 1, further payments are to be 
made in 1934-5. These total stagger- 
ing sums. For cotton acreage reduc- 


tion, it is estimated in round figures, 
some $126,000,000 will be expended. 
Corn “plowed under” will bring 
$166,000,000. Hogs that are not 
brought to market will earn farmers 
over $200,000,000. Direct payments 
to tobacco growers will exceed 
$35,000,000. 

More than $12,000,000 will be ex- 
pended in operations of the cotton 
pool and options, in addition to the 
$35,000,000 paid up to February. 
Under the 1933 cotton reduction pro- 
gram, the farmer was offered the 
choice of an immediate cash payment, 
or a slightly lower cash payment plus 
an option on Government-held cotton 
at 6 cents a pound. He has the privi- 
lege of exercising his option at any 
time and ordering his cotton sold for 
whatever it will bring on the open 
market. He receives the differential 
above 6 cents a pound. 

An option holder, however, may 
participate in a cotton pool which is 
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being organized to liquidate the Gov- 
ernment-held cotton. Option holders 
receive an immediate advance of four 
cents a pound. When the pool is 
liquidated, the participants will receive 
further payments, depending, of 
course, on the prices at which the pool 
is able to sell. At that time, the 
Government will get six cents a pound 
and option holders will get five cents 
a pound, or $60,000,000 in addition 
to the $48,000,000 already advanced 


or to be advanced. 

Under the wheat program, a total 
of $102,000,000 is to be distributed. 
About $45,000,000 of this has been 
paid out. 

These colossal sums paid to Farmer 
Gray, and a million and a half of his 


brother agriculturists, mean more 
money in circulation. Part of his 
check will go for back taxes and debts. 
But a goodly share will be expended 
for clothes, paint, machinery and in- 
numerable luxuries and necessities. 
Advertisers who want to receive their 
share of Farmer Gray's checks will 
give special consideration to the states 
where Uncle Sam has been most gen- 
erous. 


Summary of Factors Responsible for Revived 


Farm Purchasing Power 


Direct Payments during 1933 and to February 1, 1934, to Farmers 


Participating in Crop Reduction Programs. 


State Cotton Wheat Tobacco Total Rank 
a $ 43,186,459.86 $ 4,062,077.86 $ 46,248,537.72 | 
Oklahoma 11,662,400.45 3,138,389.31 14,800,789.76 2 
Kansas ...... 3,052.00 14,657,748.33 14,660,800.33 3 
Arkansas ..... 10,775,434.47 10,775,434.47. 4 
Mississippi 10,059,332.26 10,059,332.26 5 
Alabama ..... 9,584,792.54 9,584,792.54 6 
Georgia 7,945,957.52 $ 22,035.60 7,967 ,993.12 7 
Louisiana ..... 4,994,742.99 4,994,742.99 8 
South Carolina . 4,711,442.21 4,711,442.21 9 
Nebraska ..... 3,433,131.14 3,433,131.14 10 
Tennessee F 3,316,505.95 82,497.15 3,399,003.10 11 
North Carolina. 2,819,565.25 28,991.00 2,848,556.25 12 
South Dakota. . 2,844,782.98 2,844,782.98 13 
Washington 2,807,883.66 2,807,883.66 14 
Missouri ..... 1,843,090.68 954,854.38 2,797,945.06 15 
NR g's as ve 1,605,668.20 1,605,668.20 16 
eS 1,511,723.48 267.95 1,511,991.43 17 
| NG 1,119,959.30 282,615.63 1,402,574.93 18 
eee eee 1,211,469.61 1,529.95 1,212,999.56 19 
ee 1,144,084.63 1,144,084.63 20 
Colorado ..... 1,140,636.68 1,140,636.68 21 
Minnesota . F 1,048,872.84 18,061.41 1,066,934.25 22 
North Dakota . 959,374.97 959,374.97 23 
Montana ..... 882,578.50 882,578.50 24 
California : 163,201.67 539,431.09 702,632.76 25 
New Mexico .. 363,307.90 322,084.36 685,392.26 26 
Pennsylvania .. 169,070.60 434,458.98 603,529.58 27 
Maryland ~ 527,436.65 527,436.65 28 
Michigan ..... 521,216.00 521,216.00 29 
Virginia ...... 129,695.93 366,915.74 496,611.67 30 
Wisconsin 21,992.15 414,904.06 436,896.21 31 
0 ee 416,046.77 416,046.77 32 
Florida ....... 261,235.09 63,553.65 324,788.74 33 
APOGEE .. 52>. 267,535.96 11,984.60 279,520.56 34 
rar 260,832.83 260,832.83 35 
Kentucky ..... 41,865.00 162,061.17 203,926.17 36 
Wyoming 201,518.75 201,518.75 37 
Connecticut ‘ 188,097.59 188,097.59 38 
Massachusetts . 92,377.10 92,377.10 39 
Delaware 67,540.35 67,540.35 40 
New York 25,591.60 23,380.53 48,972.13 41 
West Virginia. 46,309.60 46,309.60 42 
Nevada ...... 16,581.90 16,581.90 43 
New Jersey ... 7,381.94 7,381.94 44 
Vermont ..... 2,604.05 2,604.05 45 
New Hampshire 2,288.60 2,288.60 46 


$112,129,617.73 $45,318,720.12 $ 


Cotton Option (Allocation 
by States not available) 


546,175.10 $158,994,512.95 


_ 


35,316,688.00 


TOTAL DiIREcCT 
PAYMENTS $112,129,617.73 


$45,318,720.12 


$1,546,175.10 $194,311,200.95 
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IN THE OKLAHOMA CITY ZONE 


The $83,000,000 Uncle Sam has poured into Oklahoma, and 
the $85,000,000 still to come, have helped—but “black gold” has 
done a giant's job to keep the Oklahoma City Zone a “White 
Spot” on the business maps. . . . During the past three months 
production in the Oklahoma City oil fields has averaged 5,250 000 
barrels a month and sold at a minimum of $1 a barrel. Royalty 
income from the field has averaged $650,000 a month, $433,000 
of which goes to some 4,000 property owners in and around 
Oklahoma City who spend it here! ... The Oklahoma City oil 
field employs 2.177 men and carries a $253,350 monthly pay roll! 
And that is spent here! . . . Litthke wonder 48.7% of the state’s 
retail purchases, or $88,961,000, were made in the Oklahoma City 
Zone during the past six months. ... No wonder a single adver- 
tising buy, the Oklahoman and Times, is building profitable 
volumes for national advertisers in this area. . . . Schedule 
YOUR campaign in PAPERS THAT ARE RIGHT IN A MAR- 
KET THAT IS WHITE—the Oklahoman and Times in the 
Oklahoma City Zone! 


Sure, Oils Black! .. but 
that's why all's white , | 


Oil strikes within the past three 
weeks in Logan County, 30 miles 
north of Oklahoma City, and in 
the Newalla field adjoining the 
Oklahoma City field on the south- 
east, will soon pour additional 
millions monthly into Oklahoma 
City. 


Department store sales in OkI-- Oklahoma City moved from fourth 
homa Citv are up 25% over 1933, place in 1933 to second place this 
leading the Tenth Federal Reserve year in building permits 
District in per cent of gain! Tenth Federal Reserve 

Nearly $3,000,000 daily are flowing showing a neat gain of more than 
through’ retail channels in the 200% for the first two months 
Oklahoma City Zone—48.7% of all this year—the most marked 
retail purchases in the state! of all local business activities! 


1934 


Farmers in the Oklahoma City 
Zone are enjoying a new prosper- 
ity, too. Uncle Sam is paying Okla- 
homa Farmers $29,500,000—$14,- 
800,000 already is in their pockets 
with payments on an additional 
$14,701,000 to be completed by July 
Ist. And, in addition, 1933 crop 
values were up 48% over 1932! 


Homes 


Lone os 


The assembly of the 
“Transparent Man,” 
which was one of the 
most popular exhibits 
at the Century of Prog- 
gress. Other far more 
elaborate displays 
were almost totally 
neglected. 


Photo by John Mills, Jr. 


Gaping Millions at Chicago Fair 
Give Advertisers Lessons in 
Mass Merchandising Strategy 


BY J. PARKER VAN ZANDT 


LROHE WALTER 


Marketing Counsellors, 
New York City 


WENTY-TWO million human 

| gold fish display their prefer- 

ences and prejudices at the Chi- 

cago Century of Progress. 

Hordes of people goggle for hours at 

this exhibit and pass by the one next 

door. An inexpensive commercial ex- 

hibit acts like a magnet, and a costly, 

elaborate one fails to interest either 
sightseers or buyers. 

What are these people like who con- 
stitute the mass market? What is the 
range of their interests, wants, habits 
and emotional patterns? How to un- 
derstand them that this knowledge 
can make for lessened sales resistance, 
quicker consumer response, and an ac- 
celerated turnover of the merchandis- 
ing dollar? 

“It isn’t the taste of the fisherman 
that determines the kind of bait to be 
used. It’s the taste of the fish.” 

This epitomizes the point of view 
of modern merchandising, which seeks 
to discover how to make what people 
will want to buy, in contrast to the old 
economics which concerned itself with 
how to make people accept what the 
manufacturer made. 
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There are few merchandisers who 
do not endorse the soundness of this 
point of view. Most, too, readily ad- 
mit the difficulty of putting the theory 
into practice—of keeping in intimate 
touch with the changing habits of the 
millions whose incomes are $2,000 or 
under but who, nevertheless, buy two- 
thirds of the total goods sold. 

Last summer perhaps the greatest 
human nature laboratory that has ever 
existed in the past forty years was 
spread out on the 424 acres that 
housed the Century of Progress. 
Here 650 business concerns invested 
over $25,000,000 in free exhibits— 
to meet the public face to face with 
the same basic merchandising appeals 
being used at present on the =~ 
page, over the air, on billboards, and 
elsewhere. 

Why did the public, the 22,500,000 
gold fish in their vast exposition bowl, 
give of their casual, unconscious and 
yet final and authoritative preferences 
to a mere handful of these commercial- 
ly sponsored exhibits? What was the 
relative effectiveness of these appeals? 
What could be learned in this vast 


The Century of Progress was, in a way, a vast 
laboratory in which the masses revealed their 
interests and appetites. Two marketing coun- 
sellors here summarize some selling lessons 
drawn from the fair, which may be helpful 
to you, even though you may not be planning 
to be in Chicago in 1934 as an exhibitor. 


laboratory that would be of value for 
future merchandising activities? 

First and foremost, many success- 
ful commercial exhibitors recognized 
that showmanship is one of the basic 
essentials of selling—and advertising. 
One of the most elemental, consistent 
cravings of human beings is for en- 
tertainment. So they used entertain- 
ment to gather their audiences and so 
interwove their product story with the 
entertainment setting that the public 
accepted both together as logical and 
interesting. 

What have marionettes to do with 
groceries? The A. & P. found a con- 
nection so admirable that most of the 
nine-and-a-half million visitors to 
their carnival rated it one of the most 
successful on the grounds. What in- 
herent relationship between television 
and terraplaning? dinosaurs and 
motor oil? Hudson-Essex and Sin- 
clair both found connections which 
the uncritical public accepted as sound 
and convincing. 

It is interesting and important to 
note that these highly effective enter- 
tainment and built-in ideas are adapt- 
able to many types of products. Tele- 
vision, marionettes, or dinosaurs might 
have been used at the fair as attention- 
arresters for any one of a score of 
products. 

In the spacious Hall of Science the 
four exhibits that commanded over- 
whelming popular attention had to do 
directly with man himself. Their suc- 
cess proved again that the Average 
Citizen’s thinking begins in terms of 
his own body and never gets very far 
from it. The more directly a story 
can be made to touch the public’s self- 
absorption in itself, the more certain 
it is to win favor. This accounts for 
the tremendous appeal of the Wonder 
Robot with his lectures on vitamins 
and digestion; the Embryology Ex- 
hibit; the Transparent Man, and the 
intimate and in many cases displeasing 
revelation of appendicitis operations, 
stomach disorders, and thyroid glands 
at the Mayo booth. 

The most ordinary subject, proper!) 
dramatized, can be made an object of 
novelty and interest to the consuming 
public. Few things are more common 
place than the telephone. Yet its 
story, dramatically done, stole the 
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$42,000,000 


For silk hosiery 
alone! That’s just one 
of the huge personal 
bills these giris pile 
up yearly, 


$40,000,000 


On cosmetics! It 
would take a dozen 
cosmetic manufactur- 
ers working full time 
to supply all the 
creams, powder and 
rouge these women 
use, 


MILLIONS 
EVERY WEEK 


For cigarettes and 
candy—not to men- 
tion the food bill for 
the 27 million meals 
these girls eat week- 
ly! 


CTURERS... 


f These 1300000° 


Spendthrift Young Women! 


N° one manufacturer could hope to 
supply these women with even 
one of the purely personal, purely 
feminine products they buy for them- 
selves! In fact, if a group of mantu- 
facturers were able to monopolize all 
the business of the 1,300,000 girls and 
women who read Fawcett Women’s 
Group, the group of firms would run 
into the scores—and they’d have to 
work at capacity to care for this busi- 
ness alone! 


And a few smart manufacturers in 
each line can effect these young 
women, so as to get a bigger slice of 
their business—out of all normal 
proportion! These women are young 
buyers, easily influenced; a majority 


* 1,300,000 Guaranteed Circulation, 


of them earn their own money; they 
haven’t reached the “careful-buying” 
stage, in spite of all the depressions 
in the world. 


And Fawcett Women’s Group of 
magazines does influence its readers 
—it influences them, for instance, to 
buy 96.13% of 1,300,000 circulation 
at newsstands, every month. And ac- 
cording to letters from advertising 
agencies and from advertisers, these 
magazines influence their readers to 
buy in unusual volume, and to send in 
unprecedented volumes of inquiries. 


Write or wire your nearest Fawcett 
Women’s Group representative for an 
interview now. 


ABC—actual delivered circulation, increasing at estimated 


rate of 50,000 copies per month! 


“Fawcett Women’s Group 
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Minneapolis 
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San Francisco had 


Los Angeles 


Significant News of 
City Markets 


We recommend the timely market 
facts under this heading as a basis 
for sales planning, special drives, 
test and localized advertising, adver- 
tising appropriations, leads for sales- 
men, quota setting, etc. Population: 
1930. District is A.B.C. division. 


Troy, N. Y. 
CHY ZONE 2. cesei 119,324 
Trade Zone ...... 204,447 


Troy collected 95% of its total tax 
levies in 1933, one of only 23% of 
New York state cities reporting col- 
lections of 90% or more. Troy was 
eighth on the roll of honor. 


February's advertising gain of the Troy 
Record was 18,260 lines, while its non- 
A. B. C. contemporary showed a loss of 
46,560 lines.* 


The Montgomery Ward Menands Retail 
Store is spending $60,000 for alterations. 
Wm. H. Frear & Co., Troy department 
store, is making extensive interior improve- 
ments. 


Of the total advertising volume in Troy 
daily newspapers, the Troy Record showed 
these increases in February, over the same 


month a year ago: FOOD—22.5% ; 
DEP’T. STORES—19.1% ; AUTOMOBILE 
—122.8%—to name but a few of the 


classifications which gave the Troy Record 
10.8% MORE of the total Troy daily line- 
age volume in February, 1934.* 


Early reports show Troy’s taxable in- 
comes increased for the first time in several 
years—since 1929-—according to Benjamin 
A. Singleton, Internal Revenue Department. 


Carrying 63.6% of all local, general and 
classified advertising in January and Feb- 
ruary of 1934 is an increase of 4.2% over 
its share of the total daily Troy advertising 
volume printed during the same period of 
1933.* 


Factory employment and payrolls rose 
sharply in the Troy area during February, 
as announced by the Industrial Commis- 
sioner of the State Labor Department. 
Gain in employment was 6.4%, one of 
the greatest rises of any February in sev- 
eral years. Payrolls were up 2.7%. 


OTHER GOOD NEWS ITEMS: 
Ford Motor Company plant workers, 
in Green Island (Troy A. B. C. City Zone) 
benefit by restoration of $5-a-day minimum 
wage. Cluett Peabody and Company add- 
ed 232 more employes in three weeks. 


Troy merchants and general advertisers 
show increasing preference for the Troy 
Record—the ONLY A. B. C. paper in its 
territory—because surveys prove its paid 
circulation, in this territory, to be OVER 
THREE TIMES that of any other paper. 


*Authority—DeLisser Bros., N. Y. 


Metropolitan Troy, by A. B. C. defini- 
tions, includes Troy, Watervliet, Cohoes, 
Green Island and Waterford, having a 
total population of 119,324—thoroughly 
dominated by The Troy Record. Circu- 
lation (A. B. C. Publisher's statement 
9/30/33) 22,610. City Zone 78%, Trade 


Zone 18.4%, All Other 3.6%. Flat rate 
.07. Representatives: Chas. H. Eddy 
Company. 
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show in the Communications Building. 
Sunbeam Mixmaster dramatized the 
commonplace story of peeling potatoes 
and outdrew many more costly nearby 
exhibits. The significant point is that 
the dramatization, in its most success- 
ful applications, was done by means 
of incidents of everyday human be- 
havior. 

Every exhibitor at the fair who let 
the public take part found that a small 
effort on the public’s part registered 
much more effectively than many times 
its equivalent on the part of the ex- 
hibitor, particularly when the self- 
participation was part of an under- 
standable story. Safety Glass applied 
this principle with a vengeance and 
their exhibit proved to be one of the 
outstanding at the fair. 

People are keenly interested in how 
things are created—in wanting to un- 
derstand what goes on behind the 
scenes. A sure way to call attention to 
a product at the fair was to stage the 
process by which it was brought into 
being. Crowds took intense interest 
in seeing cars assembled, tires made, 
toothpaste packaged, or buttons sewed 
on work-shirts. 


Simplicity Pays 


Two exhibits in the Foods Building 
strikingly illustrated the relative ef- 
fectiveness of telling one story well 
and trying to tell too many stories at 
one time. The exhibit of a large food 
company had motion, animation, 
novelty and drama; all the elements 
many experts believe a good display 
should embody. Yet it failed to 
register with the buying _ public. 
Its complexity and the variety of 
the stories it tried to tell were un- 
doubtedly the chief reasons for its 
failure. Aunt Jemima, located nearby, 
was the outstanding favorite with the 
crowds, Bristol-Myers also recognized 
the value of telling one story well, for 
they concentrated on Ipana and ex- 
hibited their other products only in- 
cidentally in a nearby illuminated dis- 
play case. 

Symbolism proved to be of little 
value at the fair. The classic example 
of this was the failure of a costly ex- 
hibit in the Foods Building to draw 
the crowds. Its highly artistic story 
was not direct and practical. It need- 
ed an interpreter to tell the story to 
the public and the public resents the 
necessity and effort of making an in- 
terpretation of a symbolic conception. 

In the main, the mass reactions of 
the 22,500,000 fair visitors show that 
the range of the average person’s in- 
terests, wants, habits and experiences 
are more limited and narrower in scope 
that many merchandisers apparently 
realize. 


Hat Makers Listen to 
Kids for Style Ideas 


to Stop Hatless Craze 


The hat industry is listening to the 
kids of America these days. For gen. 
erations the manufacturers have been 
offering small-size adult hats to youths - 
and expecting them to like it. The 
don’t. They simply will not wear suc 
hats. Result: A hatless craze that 
has deeply dented the hat business 
But today things are different. 

Take the case of the Frank H. Lee 
Company of Danbury. This old-line 
concern has been a top factor in the 
industry for 47 years. It, too, tried 
to tell boys what it thought they 
ought to wear. Its boys’ hat volume 
has not been important. 

Albert G. Keeshan, sales manager, 
is changing all this. He has two boys 
in prep school and college. He knows 
all too well that they have been going 
hatless because it has been the style. 

He has sent a lot of scouts into the 
school areas of the land. They have 
kept eyes open and ears to the ground. 
They have found out that hatlessness 
became popular simply because boys 
don’t like the kinds of hats usually 
made for them. More important, they 
have found out what hat styles boys 
really like at the moment. So now 
Lee is producing hats that boys actual- 
ly want. And the company is setting 
out to make hat-wearing the sty/e. 


They Crease Their Own 


After 10 or 12 new shapes in various 
colors had been designed—shapes that 
give kids a chance to crease crowns 
and bend brims according to the latest 
blush of boy fashion—the Lee busi- 
ness in boys’ hats began growing. The 
company has proved that hats really 
can be sold to boys; that the volume 
is worth going after. But a great 
many stores have to be given the idea. 

“As a first step in awakening the in- 
dustry to a course of action,” says Mr. 
Keeshan, ‘‘a handsome brochure is in 
preparation. It will bear the title, ‘A 
Sure Cure for Hatlessness—by Lee.’ 
The opportunity for the development 
of the boys’ hat business will be dra- 
matically presented, with illustrations 
by L. Fellows and all that sort of 
thing. It doesn’t plug Lee hats par- 
ticularly. It really is intended to do an 
industry job to impress upon retail 
executives of the country the funda- 
mental importance of educating con- 
sumers of the future to a proper ap- 
preciation of suitable dress, including 
the hats.’’ Bermingham, Castleman & 
Pierce is the agency handling the 
brochure. 
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A FORTUNE between finger tips . . . the largest blue diamond 
in the world, valued at $300,000! < A purchase that only a very rich 
man makes once in a generation! Yet the readers of this newspaper spend 
$300,000 every thirty-three minutes. . . buy the equivalent of this unique 
blue diamond sixteen thousand times a year! <~ News readers in New 
York City spend 434 billion dollars a year. News readers in the suburbs 
spend another billion. The really big buying power of any market is 
mass—in this market, the News audience. <~ You can’t afford to 
neglect such an audience, and you can’t reach it more economically, or 


effectively, or comprehensively—than through this newspaper! 


THE ff NEWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper + 220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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Washington, March 27. 


NE thing about NRA is cer- 

tain: the longer it continues 

the more complications arise. 

Perhaps that was to be ex- 
pected in view of the groundwork 
covered in the codes, particularly as 
relating to trade practices. Actually, 
despite the publicity being given to 
wages and hours in the attempted code 
revisions, the provisions concerning 
marketing and distribution are the ones 
which are really causing the most trou- 
ble. One might go so far as to say 
that if the NRA breaks down it will 
be because of the dissatisfaction with 
many of these provisions and the eco- 
nomic effects they have. 

Thus far the uniform price tendency 
has been confined largely to the jobber 
and the retailer, but it is obvious that 
if the tendency continues in these out- 
lets it must also manifest itself in con- 
sumer prices. And the question then 
is; What is the effect on business in 
general ? 


, petition. 


Prices and Purchasing Power 


Statistical evidence on this subject 
has recently been compiled by the alert 
Consumers Advisory Board of NRA. 
It shows that despite the higher wages 
provided under NRA, the rise in re- 
tail prices has been sufficient to reduce 
the average purchasing power of the 
industrial and commercial worker. 
And the Board points out that retail 
prices have not yet fully reflected the 
og increases of the wholesale mar- 

ets, so that many more advances are 
expected in the coming months. Which 
means further effect on purchasing 
power. 

The extent to which code price pro- 
visions affect business is much greater 
than is generally realized. Uniform 
bidding is now found in 27 industries, 
including cement, electrical equipment, 
chemicals, building materials, machin- 
ery, paper products, plumbing fixtures, 
fabricated metals and rubber. There 
are 80 codes which have provisions 
for open prices with a waiting period. 
There are 8 codes which provide for 
open prices without a waiting period. 
There are 65 codes containing pro- 
visions against selling below cost. 

In addition, there are 45 codes in 
which members of an industry are per- 
mitted to sell either at individual cost 
or at prices necessary to meet com- 
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NRA Is Killing Price Appeal 


There are 33 codes with 
provisions for freight equalization and 
other systems of delivered prices. 
Thirty-five codes provide for fixed 
price differentials between different 
classes of customers. Eighteen codes 
have provision requiring or permitting 
resale price maintenance. Seventeen 
codes provide some degree of price 
determination by the President, code 
authority, or other agency. There are 
6 codes which permit the code au- 
thority to establish price differentials. 


Retailers Howling 


. The net result of these provisions 
is that jobbers, retailers and other pur- 
chasers of large quantities of mer- 
chandise are dissatisfied. Many are 
complaining to the Consumers’ Ad- 
visory Board that the codes are being 
used to force them to mark up prices 
at the penalty of being cut off from 
sources of supply. Others state they 
are unable to secure competitive quota- 
tions for the materials they purchase. 
In some lines the smaller manufac- 
turers have frankly admitted they fear 
to offend the big manufacturer by 
filing a price which covers only the 
increased cost resulting from NRA. 
One publisher writes: “But when 
every jobber and distributor says that 
the book paper mills got together un- 
der the aegis of the NRA codes, agreed 
on uniform prices for the various 
grades, uniform differentials for ton- 
nage, colors, etc., then the system is 
wrong and will ultimately hurt the 
book paper industry inasmuch as it 
now is the publishers who are paying 
the recently lofted prices.” 


What Is Cost? 


The question being asked frequently 
of NRA is whether the distributor is 
within his rights in refusing to ad- 
vance his prices over and above his 
normal profit or does the Government 
give an association or code authority 
the power to force members of an in- 
dustry to increase their prices. This 
question involves a determination of 
what constitutes a fair profit which 
consequently brings up the question of 
cost. NRA insists its intention is to 
do away only with selling below cost 
or cut-throat competition, but where 
does one draw the line? 


90 Billion Again 


An interesting analysis of the my 
keting changes anticipated as a res} 
of the national recovery program hy 
been made by Major A. H. Onthank 
chief of the control division of NRA 
Major Onthank starts with the premix 
that presuming complete success of thy 
recovery program with eventual ¢. 
employment of nearly 12,000,000 pe. 
sons, the national income figure ¢ 
about $90,000,000,000 again will bk 
approached. This will mean (1) thé 
millions will receive higher wages than 
before, with more leisure in which t 
spend; (2) there will be a lag in th 
increase of large incomes, and (3) 
commodity prices will increase. 

An important set of new matke 
values will be produced, both per 
and relatively. This suggests certain 
market studies, as, for example: Whit 
will be the effect on Southern factor 
towns of increased unskilled wages’ 
How will they compare with simila 
towns in the North? Have NRA 
codes made such market units more 
comparable in purchasing power and 
to what extent? How will the AAA 
affect rural purchasing power? 

Major Onthank sees the NRA pro: 
ducing changes in sales policies due 
to the diminution in the importance 
of price appeal. Under the code pro- 
visions prohibiting predatory price 
slashing and thus greatly narrowing 
the competitive price range, the old 
selling factors of quality, service and 
salesmanship will have real influence. 


Advertising’s New Job 


| A large increase in all advertising 
is foreseen, first, because it is abnor- 
mally low in volume now, and, sec- 
ond, because it will be necessary to 
tell this revised sales story of quality 
and service in addition to the hack- 
neyed theme of price. 

Advertising will change in both ap- 
peal and kind, due to the shifts in 
market values. Advertising has a job 
to do in evaluating the new markets 
and adapting itself to them. 

Major Onthank believes that adver- 
tising will find an increased need of 
and demand for media research. 
Market values, classes of buyers, geo- 
gtaphical markets, buying power and 
buying habits, living standards, even 
the Census of Distribution, will have 
changed. 
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FRIGIDAIRE had a total attendance 
of 14,361 dealers, salesmen, district 
and department store and utility sales 
executives at their 36 sales conferences, 
held during March, according to fig- 
ures compiled by H. W. Newell, vice- 
president. 


MARKET RESEARCH CORPORATION 
of America has been organized 
with headquarters in Rockefeller 
Centre, as a merger of Percival 
White, Inc., and Arnold Research 
Service. The organization will do 
market and advertising studies, trade 
and consumer investigations, radio 
surveys, and sales planning. Percival 
White is president and Miss Pauline 
Arnold vice-president. 


RINGLING BROTHERS AND BARNUM 
& BAILEY expect a bigger 1934, and 
are increasing newspaper expenditures 
20 per cent. 


For THE First TIME IN 264 YEARS 
the Hudson Bay Company, Inc., will 
have a real advertising campaign. In 
American newspapers and magazines 
they will advertise rum, port, sherry, 
rye and gin. 


CoLGATE has been testing a brush- 
less shaving cream regionally for sev- 
eral months; it is now to be added to 
the regular line and advertised nation- 
ally. 


BaBE RUTH didn’t stay long out of 
a commercial job. After being fired 
by the Government from his Standard 
Oil of New Jersey promotion work, 
he was snapped up by the Quaker 
Oats Company to organize a “Babe 
Ruth Baseball Club,” which will award 
one thousand prizes a week among 
contestants who send in the top of a 
Puffed Rice or Puffed Wheat package. 


THE BENJAMIN P. Moore PAINT 
COMPANY has the only modern tung 
oil extraction plant in the world at 
Gainesville, Florida. Tung nuts, 
originally Chinese, yield oil used for 
paints, varnish and printers’ ink. Du 
Pont, Sherwin-Williams and _ other 
paint manufacturers have a co-opera- 
tive grove of tung trees near Gaines- 
ville to develop an American product 
and so cut down the fifteen millions 
paid annually to China for imports of 
the essential nuts. 


AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING ComM- 
PANY makes its annual stockholders 
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report more than a mere profit and 
loss statement. A fifty-page, profuse- 
ly illustrated booklet details sugar’s 
historical economic background, the 
present world tariff schedules, world 
production and Congressional bills 
affecting the industry. Considerable 
space is devoted to reviewing Cuba's 
difficulties and how imports from that 
country are displacing the American 
product. 


ARE ADVERTISERS making their 
copy more factual? Chesterfield ciga- 
rettes say, ‘Practically untouched by 
human hands,” and Sinclair Refining 
declares, “Almost the only refining 
company with access to the oldest 
crudes in all three of the great produc- 
ing centers.’” Time was when any copy- 
writer would have left out the 
“Practically” and “Almost.” The con- 
sumer’s reaction to current advertising 
is covered in a SM-Ross Federal sur- 
vey to be published April 10. 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE, department 
store, opens a custom made shoe 
“Salon” for women with the prices 
starting at $50 and zooming right up 
to $500. The very first customer 
bought three pairs of mules at $65, 
$75 and $90. More than 2,000 women, 
says H. L. Redman, vice-president, are 
prepared to buy shoes at these figures. 
He doesn’t state what percentage of 
those women’s husbands are prepared 
for the first of the month. 


Both PARKE Davis & COMPANY 
and ABBOTT LABORATORIES are bring- 
ing out a Tuniver Oil made from Tuna 
fish livers which are high in Vitamin 
D content. 


MERCHANTs OF ALLENTOWN, 
Pennsylvania, are pleased with the suc- 
cess of a credit plan by which bad pay- 
ers trying to make purchases, even in 
stores where they have no bad ac- 
counts, are politely told to go back to 
the stores where they owe money and 
do their trading there. 


Jor PENNER, radio comedian, ad- 
vertises in Variety seeking more thea- 
trical dates. At the bottom he has a 
line, borrowed from the vintners: 
“This advertisement is not intended to 
apply in states where capacity houses 
are illegal.” 


THE BAYER COMPANY reports 
“Never in the history of radio has 
such an extensive effort been put be- 
hind a drug product’ as is broadcast- 
ing the aspirin program. Seventy-five 
stations send out the two Bayer enter- 
tainment periods. 


| REVIVED 19 
“DEAD’ ACCOUNTS 


..and Got 7 New Ones 
with this Simple 


I HAD never tried using pencils to carry 
an advertising message before I saw one 
of the new Autopoints. But this new me- 
chanical pencil was so attractive, that I 
decided to make a test. 

I simply couldn’t believe it, when the 
results started to roll in. They brought us 
business for upwards of a year. In the first 
six months, 13 ‘“‘dead’”’ customers called 
us up and we were able to trace the “re- 
vival”’ to nothing but these little ambassa- 
dors! Half a dozen other such episodes fol- 
lowed. And out of ten new customers who 
came to us voluntarily, we found seven 
who had become familiar with our name 
because of our Autopoint pencils. 

But it is not surprising that my Adver- 
tising Autopoints have become the favorite 
writing tools of so many men. They’re beau- 
tifully colored; really artistically designed; 
and expensive-looking. I never saw such a 
sturdy, fool-proof pencil, or one that could 
take so much punishment. That’s why Auto- 
points now go to bigger and bigger lists for 
me, every year. 

Many Autopoint “advertisers” can tell 
you stories like this. Why not find out what 
these little sales ambassadors can do for 
you? Enclose this coupon, with your firm’s 
letterhead; get our book ‘‘37 Sales Plans.”’ 
This book will show you 37 tested ideas in 
which Autopoints brought amazingly grati- 
fying returns! There is a successful plan in 
this book for you! 


Save 41 Cents Per Employee 


Did you know that Autopoints are now sav- 
ing sums running into many dollars for lead- 
ing firms — just by cutting down the cost of 
wood pencils? 41¢ per employee is the aver- 
age; in many cases itis much larger. Multiply 
this saving by the number of your employees 
—see how many dollars it amounts to 


The Qutopont Co. 
the b Better Pencil  , 


Autopoints are Available at all Reliable Stationers 


ee ee 

& The Autopoint Co., Dept. od 

W¥ 1801 Foster Ave., Chicagu o 
Send me your book of 37 C] Tell me how I can § 


4 tested sales plans. No ob- save 4lc per em- ? 
5 ligation. itinteaeiaeia MD per year. i 
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NOW IN THESE 


anes t. 2wr 4 % 
SEE THESE FAMOUS KRAFT PRODUCTS 
JEMONSTRATED AT THR COOKING scunont 


Advertisers are adding utility values 


Talking Points 


KRAFT products are now packed in 
what they call Swankyswig glasses. 
They are thin and fluted, with gay 
red and black bands. The housewife 
is told that they are especially suitable 
for serving fruit juices. 


A MENNEN advertisement in a re- 
cent Saturday Evening Post, headed 
“Lather or Brushless, Let’s Debunk 
the Debate,” brought more coupon re- 
turns than any advertisement Mennen 
has used in that publication over a long 
period of years. There seems to be 
a significance to the “debunking” 
theme which will be made clear in the 
consumer survey of advertising to ap- 
pear in our April 10 issue. 


FREE DEALS and special offers of 
one kind or another seem especially 
popular these days in mewspaper ad- 
vertisements. Current offers include 
HELENA RUBINSTEIN rouge free with 
a box of her face powder . . . two cakes 
of WHITE KING toilet soap with every 
ten bars of their laundry soap .. . a can 
of BaB-O absolutely free to those who 
present the coupon at their grocers 

. a ten-cent box of Ivory FLAKES 
free with every 15-ounce box... a 
4-in-1 measuring spoon to every pur- 
chaser of a 12-ounce can of ROYAL 
BAKING POWDER. 


App OTHER SPECIALS—a scoop and 
measuring cup with every 5-pound 
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bag of TowN TALK FLOUR .. . one 
can of COLLEGE INN soup with every 
three cans bought at the regular price 
... “The Story of Skippy” free with 
a tube of PHILLIps Dental Magnesia. 


DairiEs throughout the country are 
pushing Irradiated Vitamin D Milk, 
using the formula discovered by Dr. 
Steenbock of the University of Wis- 
consin, and released through the Wis- 
consin Alumni Research Foundation. 


CaRTER’S INK Company has 
brought out a new bottle. “Big wide 
mouths for easy filling and dipping. 
Low flat square construction . . . no 
more tipping over.” Modernistic 
labels and copper finish add the ‘‘sales 
appeal’’ note. 


SQUIBB is using newspaper space to 
introduce a new and better aspirin 
box whose top slides to the right in- 
stead of being hinged. The campaign 
is localized by headings in which the 
name of the city is the top line. 


Lux, which has been pounding 
away on its merits for washing 
women’s underwear, is now seeking 
masculine patronage. A cartoon char- 
acter remarks to his wife, “If you 
washed my socks with Lux I wouldn't 
bust through at the toe all the time.” 
So far the ads have not suggested that 
the man do the Luxing himself. 


THE S. O. S. CoMPANY enlists the 
sympathy and friendship of the house- 
wife by addressing her husband in 
newspaper copy. “Tie my apron. I'll 
help with the dishes tonight,” is the 
noble sentiment expressed in headline 
form by the perfect husband. 


A Forp ADVERTISEMENT in a Perth 
Amboy newspaper deserves the head- 
line prize of the month. “Dillinger 
Selected Ford V-8 for Speed in Mak- 
ing His Sensational Escape.” The copy 
then goes on to state that the com- 
pany does not approve of thugs and 
gunmen who use the Ford “for the 
purpose Dillinger did. However, this 
episode clearly proves that the boys 
who really appreciate speed, stamina 
and reliability choose the Ford V-8 
when their lives hang in the balance.” 


The Epwarp HINEs LUMBER Com- 
PANY is really doing something to stim- 
ulate residential construction. In a full- 
page Chicago Sunday Tribune adver- 
tisement they offer one hundred prizes 
in a $2,100 prize home remodeling 
contest—the prizes to be awarded “‘for 
improvements which most enhance 
homes or apartments in appearance, 
convenience and value, regardless of 


money invested.’” The advertisement 
gives a half dozen suggestions in the 
way of “before and after’’ illustrations 
of improvements. 


The ENDERS RAZOR COMPANY has 
what it calls a “Five Star Special” 
which very appropriately it pushes in 
newspaper advertising. The special 
is a razor with a pack of five blades 
for thirty-five cents, regular price one 
dollar. In a full-page in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, it capitalizes on the 
promotion advertising of that paper 
by calling its offer the ‘49th State Edi- 
tion of the Five Star Special.” 


O_p DutcH Wings are telling buy- 
ers what they want to know about 
types of vintages, how to serve and 
the proper glasses to use. Illustrations 
show nine glasses with this kind of ex- 
planation: ‘Burgundy-red, rich, full 
bodied. Serve with game, roasts, dark 
meats at room temperature. Alcohol, 
14 per cent.” According to the New 
York World-Telegram’s recent liquor 
survey, this is the information women 
are interested in. 


CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 
knows most users of gasoline like to 
go places and do things. So the Sunoco 
Wednesday night radio programs are 
tourist adventures . . . each one built 
around an actual experience of some 
real person whose name and address 
are given by “Old Traveler’’ who spins 
the yarn. Of course there's an or- 
chestra, too. 


PIERCE-ARROW believes that ‘‘one 
picture is worth ten thousand words” 
and that everyone will recognize its 
distinctive headlights. The advertise- 
ment appears in Vanity Fair for April. 


WITH THE ENGINE 


THAT HOLDS 


14 WORLD RECORDS 


The epitome of swank 
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GE’s ‘Prosperity Parade’ 
Tells of Skyrocketing 
Sales, Dealer Helps 


A little bit of drama and some 
optimistic business talk start the selling 
season this year for General Electric 
appliances, “the Prosperity Parade,” 
sent out in two troupes by the Mer- 
chandise Department at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, March 17, is intended to 

t new zip into salesmen everywhere. 
One party travels the northern regions 
and the other the Atlantic seaboard 
and the South to cover 32 important 


cities from Boston to Dallas before ‘ 
Each carries props *‘ 


the end of April. 
for several stage skits on how to sell 
GE washers, ironers, radios and 
cleaners, enacted without benefit of 
professional talent. Motion pictures 
and a voice amplifier for interjecting 
high points from backstage into the 
skits help make the presentations ef- 
fective. 


“Irresistible Marching Column” 


J. W. Mclver, sales promotion man- 
ager, opening the “Parade” before 
a general meeting of Connecticut 
dealers, told them the weight of 
General Electric's two billion adver- 
tisements a year form an irresistible 
marching column working for every- 
body who sells GE products. As he 
spoke, a loud speaker filled the room 
with the sound of marching feet. 

D.. Spooner, Jr., assistant appli- 
ance sales manager and leader of the 
two tours, delivered a _ prosperity 
speech at the New York presentation 
March 20 which was the keynote both 
troupes are carrying to the GE sales- 
men of the country. 

“A year ago we were hopeless and 
fearful,” said he. “It was as though we 
were caught in a log jam. We had 
plenty of production but nothing to do 
with it. We needed dynamite. In 
my opinion that dynamite was the na- 
tional recovery program. 

“Signs are unmistakable that busi- 
ness will constantly improve for the 
next six months. It is likely that most 
business men would agree with this 
forecast. But I wonder how many 
business men appreciate how great this 
improvement is likely to be. It is 
conceivable, although this is not a 
prediction, that we may find ourselves 
temporarily in something like a buyer's 
panic. 

“Let me quote from a recent tele- 
gram from President Swope of this 
company: ‘Every index today points 
to the coming of a great buying re- 
vival. I firmly believe we in the elec- 
trical appliance business are on the 
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threshold of a new era which will 
surpass any previous period in the his- 
tory of this fast-growing industry.’ 

“From the president of our com- 
pany on down we are firm in our 
belief in the early return of prosperity 
and better times. 

“Starting with August of last year, 
this company has enjoyed a volume of 
business which more than offsets the 
loss in the early months of 1933— 
and, in fact, brought our total 1933 
business to some 178 per cent of our 
1932 business. On a representative 
group of electrical appliances sold by 
the General Electric Merchandise De- 
partment, our business increased 68 


per cent for the fourth quarter of 
1933 over the first quarter. In addi- 
tion to sales figures, commercial re- 
search points to a decided upswing in 
the coming months. 

“There is just one thing which will 
permit this indication of coming pros- 
perity to continue and improve,” he 
said; “that is confidence. Anything 
which upsets confidence retards the 
return of prosperity. 

“At present certain selfish interests 
are endeavoring to tear down the 
structure which has given us our pres- 
ent recovery and which makes possible 
a bright future which is ours if we 
do not permit it to be destroyed.” 
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To buy other than ABO’ 
coverage is to scatter seed 
where sales cannot bloom 
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Do You Know Your Groceries? 

Everyone familiar with 
vertising has noticed the unusual record of 
Cosmopolitan in showing gains in revenue 
and lineage for 1933 over 1932. Especially 


magazine ad- 


noteworthy were the following revenue 
gains: beverages, 85.2 per cent, food prod- 
ucts, 23.5 per cent; and household prod- 
ucts, 3.1 per cent. 

“Last year,” according to John R. Buck- 
ley, business manager of Cosmopolitan, 
“we came to the conclusion that national 
magazine advertising lacked some ‘point-of- 
purchase’ application. The grocery store 
appealed to us as the most obvious place 
in which to test our belief. We took ad- 
vantage of a plain but apparently unused 
common failing—the interest all people 
seem to feel in strange and unusual facts. 
We started less than a year ago a series of 
window posters called ‘Do You Know 
Your Groceries?’ They are furnished to 
chain organizations without cost. 

“The most important fact about them is 
the imprinting. At the month by month 
request of the chains, we imprint any three 
products, and prices, which they choose. 
There is only one requisite—the products 
must be among those advertised in Cosmo- 
politan. 

“Beginning last August with 6,000, our 
imprint orders now average over 22,500 a 
month. December orders totaled 17,695, 
January 22,515, February 22,530—and 
March is a ‘sell-out’ at approximately 30,- 
000.” 


Chains Want ’Em 


The demand from the chains is the result 
of a group of factors such as the value 
which the chain managers place on the 
interest and quality of current advertise- 
ments, the good will which the manufac- 
turer has with the chains, the stimulation 
produced by the sales representatives of the 
manufacturers—and perhaps the discounts 
and other sales policies of the manufac- 
turers are influences. Consolidated orders 
from the chains during the months of De- 
cember, January and February were as fol- 
lows: for the fifteen products in greatest 
demand: 


Retail 

Product Outlets 
Ovaltine (2 months) 24,895 
DI aca nesevasceevows 15,480 
I atts op xipiayi wa Wins cerns 4 ido 8,100 
PT so Ud oAcvene cxwedes 7,175 
Gerber Products wale 6,455 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 6,255 
I To a ne aa 6,120 
DN vis caduwebioeedo6a as ae 
Quaker Quick Oats ............. 4,750 
NN oe A a 4,745 
Cee OF TE vk kw tacad secs 4,325 
Campbell Vegetable Soup ........ 4,085 
WUROEE BID onccccccusdas "... 4,060 
SN Oh, Sal. os rare wile pees 3,695 
WEED ccc cecectestseas 3,680 


Mr. Buckley says that when the sales 
manager of a manufacturer finds that his 
product has been chosen by 2,500 Kroger 
or Red & White stores, he is impressed 
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because no one knows better than he how 
hard it is for him to get his products into 
the chain store windows. 

“In the first place it strikes him pink 
that it can be done at all, and in the second 
place he can’t help but realize what this 
means in the number of women, and men 
too, who will see his product. Checks that 
we have made show a readership of 300 
to 500 people per day. The chains tell 
us that the average life of a poster is six 
days. So at the minimum that’s 1,800 peo- 
ple per week. Ovaltine, through intelli- 
gent and active work by its salesmen, got 
its name and price up on over 11,000 post- 
ers in February. Multiply that by 1,800 
people per poster and you get circulation 
figures that outstrip all the magazines put 
together. 

“And the posters aren't all. We supply 
mats for circulars and handbills. Over 
2,000,000 such pieces were distributed last 
month—paid for, of course, by the chains. 
In one case at least the mat is being used 
in local newspaper advertising, as part of 
the dealer's weekly food page.” 


Not All Altruism 


“Of course this service is not entirely 
altruistic, For one thing every poster and 
mat carries such a paragraph as this, ‘Pearl 
Buck, Kathleen Norris, P. G. Wodehouse, 
Rupert Hughes and Ernest Hemingway are 
just a few of the 22 fine authors whose 
GREAT FICTION and stirring fact make 
this month’s Cosmopolitan the greatest 
quarter's worth of good reading you can 
buy.’ 

“But more important than that, even, is 
the effect that this service has had on food 
advertisers. At this moment there are 57 
food advertisers on our books, more than 
at any time I can remember. And more of 
them are appearing in each issue than at 
any previous time. We have had actual 
evidence that ‘Do You Know Your Gro- 
ceries?’ has been instrumental in getting us 
some of this business. We had one sales 
manager, for example, tell his advertising 
manager to find money enough for two in- 
sertions if temporarily he had to shake 
down the pension fund for the funds. An- 
other advertiser who properly places great 
faith in this cost per inquiry told us he 
was not interested in anything except his 
participation in this window poster service. 
The chain executives have been very com- 
plimentary in their comments, too, which 
indirectly has been of value to us.” 


Babbitt’s Well Pleased 


“B. T. Babbitt, Inc., think so well of 
this service that Cosmopolitan is the only 
magazine to carry their advertising. Al- 
together Cosmopolitan’s food advertising 
revenue rose 23 per cent in 1933. Prospects 
for 1934 look as if we would top that 
figure. 

“But,” continued Mr. Buckley, “not all 
of our activity lies in the grocery channel. 
In the drug field we occupy a rather happy 
position. Cosmopolitan is sold in over 
40,000 drug stores—and so also are sold 
many of the products advertised in Cos- 
mopolitan. It is natural that we should 
be an accepted medium for drug and cos- 
metic business. Here, too, we have made 


some interesting experiments in point-of. 
purchase sales efforts that we expect later 
to develop.” 

Mr. Hearst, with his well-known pen. 
chant for shooting the works, ordered 
Cosmopolitan to maintain throughout the 
depression the number of editorial pages, 
though some magazines cut their editorial 
contents as much as 50 per cent. That 
policy may be the reason for Cosmopolitan 
having the largest newsstand sale of any 
twenty-five cent magazine in the world, 
Last year its total circulation was only 
10,000 below the all-time high. 

According to Mr. Buckley, “Our edi- 
torial policy, with malice aforethought, 
picks out and isolates the kind of women, 
for example, who are what you might call 
non-service minded. By this I mean the 
younger generation who can’t see why, in 
the midst of so many pleasant things to do, 
they should hedge their horizons in with 
the four walls of their kitchens. I don't 
mean that they aren’t good housekeepers. 
They are, probably better than their mothers 
for that matter. But they know how to 
conserve their time, how to make modern 
methods and equipment do their work for 
them.” 


National vs. Private 


Are national brand names going to be 
plugged harder this year by department 
stores? Will that build customer con- 
fidence after the price spree? Dry Goods 
Economist asked leaders from Boston to 
Kansas City. They differed, of course. Six 
said it ought to be done so that stores 
could cash in fully on national advertising. 
Five said it isn’t mecessary—the customer 
confidence is in the store, not the manufac- 
turer, and there’s a danger of the store 
becoming “‘merely a manufacturers’ repre- 
sentative” in the public mind. 


Newspaper Advertising 
Against the Trend 


Until 1934 came along, newspaper ad- 
vertising during all years for which Media 
Records, Inc., has figures, was lower in 
February than January (three days make a 
lot of difference). February this year was 
an exception. The total display was the 
same as the previous month and national 
advertising (general) increased 20 per 
cent. The total of all newspaper adver- 
tising in 52 leading cities for the year to 


date is up approximately 10 per cent over 
last year. 


Zones of Influence 


The E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
makes a valuable contribution to the sub- 
ject of “what is a city trading area?” in 
a book called “Zones of Influence,” a study 
of the six leading markets in Oklahoma 
and Texas. In nearly every major city 
there are a baker’s dozen of authorities 
who attempt to define the trading area, 
each having a different concept or a dif- 
ferent axe to grind. The Katz people be- 
lieve that what the national newspaper 
advertiser is interested in is knowing the 
sales potentials of the area in which the 
influence of the newspaper is actually felt. 
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at least constitutes the true news- 


sie 
on market. By this method of reason- 
ing th is no Oklahoma City market. 
Instead there is an Oklahoman & Times 
market, and an Oklahoma News market. 


The Katz formula is to determine the ex- 
tent of the various zones of influence of 


each newspaper. For example, counties 
where a paper has a circulation-family 
ratio of 40 per cent are accredited to the 


40 per cent influence zone of that paper, 
30 per cent coverage becomes the 30 per 
cent influence zone, and so on. These cir- 
culation figures determine the extent of a 
newspaper market; population, families, 
total retail sales and passenger car regis- 
trations determine the value of that market. 
Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Houston, Fort 
Worth, Dallas and San Antonio papers 
(thirteen in all) are analyzed in the study. 


Biggest, Biggest, Biggest! 

The Country Gentleman announces with 
pride that its 348 advertisers make its 
April issue the largest in advertising line- 
age since May, 1931—45 per cent larger 
than April, 1933. While Allison 
R. Leininger, advertising director of 
Parents, makes known the fact that their 
April issue is the biggest issue in their 
history, and will be followed by the best 
May they have ever had. Effective with 
their February, 1935, issue, rates will be 
increased from $1,350 a page to $1,475, 
and with that issue they will increase their 
circulation guarantee to 335,000. 


To These Agencies: 


The R. L. Watkins Company to Top- 
ping & Lloyd, Inc. . Liebmann Brew- 
eries to Newell-Emmett. . . . Also, L. C. 
Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc. 

Quaker Oats Wholewheat Biscuits to 
Fletcher & Ellis, Inc. . The Permutit 
Company to Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. . 

C-Y Chocolate Yeast Company to Small, 
Kleppner & Seiffer, Inc. . . . Sunlight 
Electrical Company to Campbell-Ewald 
Company. Eastern Steamship Lines, 
Inc., to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

The Burrowes Corporation to H. B. Hum- 
phrey Company. The Fitz-On Sales 
Corporation to Wm. B. Remington, Inc. 
: . John Lucas & Co., Inc., to Jerome 
B. Gray & Company. . . The Standard 
Tank & Seat Company to Jerome B. Gray. 

; Mifflin Chemical to Howard Law 
and Company. Reed & Barton to 
Badger and Browning. 


Boone’s Bride 


Ex-advertisers, some three hundred of 
whom have dropped into the limbo of the 
lost and forgotten since 1929 when they last 
ran copy, were vigorously reminded this 
week that “out of sight is out of mind.” A 
kewpie doll “bride,” togged out in bridal 
veil and gown, was delivered to executives 
of each of the three hundred former ad- 
vertisers, together with a wedding an- 
nouncement, The announcement, a reprint 
of current Rodney E. Boone advertising, 
bluntly stated that “She never saw your 
trade-mark,” and went on to remind the 
f.a, that mother did all the buying three or 
four years ago and that these new brides 
of *32 and '33 and '34 are new customers 
who don’t know the non-advertised prod- 
ucts and trade-marks. The Boone organ- 
ization was responsible for this, one of the 
neatest promotion stunts of many a moon. 


About People 


John A. Barron has rejoined the staff 
of the Christian Science Monitor, of which 
he was a member in 1922-23. 
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Hiram G. Schuster, former ad manager of 
the Chicago Daily News, now holds that 
post on the Chicagoan. . . . Henry Doorly 
succeeds the late Senator Hitchcock as 
president of the Omaha World-Herald. 


Six Red Book Novels 


For the last six months Red Book has 
published a 50,000-word novel complete in 
each issue, and to dramatize the editorial 
achievement to national advertisers and 
their agencies, the promotion department 
has reprinted the six in a limited edition 
—with an attractive red cover stamped in 
gold. 


Cooperative Analysis 


Hereafter, the Cooperative Analysis of 
Broadcasting will be carried on directly 
under the management of the Governing 
Committee of that body, according to an 
announcement by D. P. Smelser of the 
Procter & Gamble Company, chairman. 


Crossley, Inc., has been engaged to 
carry on the field work. The Coopera- 
tive group started in the winter of 


1929-1930 as the result of the activities 
of the Radio Committee of the Association 
of National Advertisers. Early in the work 
a number of advertising agents became 
interested in it, and have participated in 
its development since 1931. During 1933 
the number of agency subscribers increased 
40 per cent. Each year the revenue of 
the Cooperative Analysis of Broadcasting 
has increased, and for the fiscal year start- 
ing March 1 more funds have been sub- 
scribed than in any previous year, and all 
but one of last year’s participants have 
renewed. Chester E. Haring, of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, is treasurer, 
and A. W. Lehman, secretary and man- 
ager. The other members of the commit- 
tee are: George Gallup, of Young & 
Rubicam; C. H. Lang, General Electric 
Company, and George W. Vos, the Texas 
Company. 


g Day and Night Operation 
Ye The best quality work handled by daylight 
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One of the largest and best equipped any 


printing plants in the United States 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 


(1) Catalogues 
(2) Booklets 
(3) Trade Papers 


(7) Also Printing 
Such as Proceedings, 
| tories, Histories, Books and 
| the like. Our complete Print- 
| ing Equipment, all or any 
| part of which is at your 
| command, embraces: 
TYPESETTING 

(Linotype, Monotype and 

and) 


K 
. also Color) 


DING 
(The Usual, also Machine 
Gathering, Covering and 


agement. 
Wireless Binding) 


If you want advertising serv- 
ice, planning, illustrating. 
copy writing, and assistance 
or information of any _ sort 
in regard to your advertising 
and printing, we will be glad 
to assist or advise you. If 
desired, we mail your printed 
matter direct from Chicago— 
the central distributing point. 
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LUTHER C. ROGERS, 
Board of Directors 
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W. E. FREELAND, Sec. 
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Publication Sales 

J. W. HUTCHINSON, Vice Pres. 
Catalogue Sales 
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and Treas. 
Vice Pres. Tel. 


You will find upon investigation that we appre- 
7 ciate catalogue and publication requirements and 
that our service meets all demands. 


Printing and Advertising Advisers 


We assist in securing catalogue compilers, editors, ad- 
Wires * vertising men, 


other assistance 


preparation and printing of catalogues and publications. 


Catalogue = Publication 
PRINTERS 


| ARTISTS—ENGRA VERS—ELECTROTYPERS 
Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist 
and a Large and Reliable Printing House 


Business Methods and Financial Standing 
the Highest (Inquire Credit Agencies and 
First National Bank, Chicago, Illinois). 


—Because of up-to-date equipment and best work- 
men; clean, new type from our own foundry and 
used once only; modern presses of all kinds. 


—Because of automatic machinery and day and 
night service; binding and mailing equipment for 
the largest edition. 


—Because of superior facilities and efficient man- 


Our large and growing business is because of satis- 
fied customers, 
always pleased to 
G more of our customers to persons or firms contem- 
K plating placing printing orders with us. 

owe it to yourself to find out what we can do for you? 


Consulting with us about your printing prob- 
lems 
place you under any obligation whatsoever. 


Let us Estimate on Your Next Catalogue or 


| 
(We Are Strong on Our Specialties) . | 


_ Printing Products Corporation — 


Catalogue and Publication 


WABASH 
Polk and La Salle Sts., Chicago, IIl. 


and render 
promotion, 


or proper agency service, 
we can toward the 


PROPER QUALITY 


QUICK DELIVERY 


RIGHT PRICE 


because of repeat orders. We are 
give the names of a dozen or 


Don’t you 


and asking for estimates does not 


Publication 


PRINTERS 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Wrigley Asks Stockholders 
to Spend their Dividends 


As these lines are written, 7,000 special 
dividend checks, issued by the William 
Wrigley, Jr., Company, are speeding on 
their way to stockholders. And by the 
time this item gets into print the money 
represented by these checks will be in active 
circulation—that is, if the wishes of Presi- 
dent P. K. Wrigley are carried out. In a 
recent letter to company stockholders, Mr. 
Wrigley made a unique recommendation 
for the prompt improvement of general 
business conditions: 

“To our Stockhold- 

ers: 

“Your board of 
directors met today 
and in the interest 
of aiding business 
recovery by further 
stimulating purchas- 
ing power, declared 
a special dividend 
of 50 cents per 
share, payable to 
more than 7,000 
stockholders. 

“The dividend is 
payable on March 
16, 1934, to holders 
of record on the 
eighth day 
March, 1934. 

“You will recall that just a year ago 
the Wrigley Company put into effect a 
higher scale of wages for factory employes. 
This move anticipated the advent of the 
NRA, which we feel has done much since 
its adoption in aiding the wage earner and 
increasing purchasing power. We feel that 
if the theory holds good for the 
wage earner it holds good for the stock- 
holder, and that such companies as are 
able should do everything possible to help 
the purchasing power of both classes. 
This is the reason for the declaration of 
the special dividend at this time. 

“As a stockholder in a manufacturing 
company your interests are inseparably 
linked with those of your local retail mer- 
chant. Unless he prospers your manufac- 
turing company cannot prosper, and we, 
therefore, ask that you put your special 
dividend to work as soon as received.” 


Maxwell Droke 


Kellogg Samples Newly 
Appointed Office Holders 


The Kellogg folks figure—rather shrewa- 
ly, I think—that when a man takes a new 
position he must of necessity form new 
habits, and adopt a somewhat different 
routine. An opportune time, they said to 
themselves, to introduce a new caffeinless 
coffee on the morning breakfast table. Ac- 
cordingly, this letter is sent to the man, 
at his new post, as reported in the public 
prints: 

“I was interested to read that you are 
now connected with Blank & Company. 

“I know what it means to take up a 
new job, and that is why I am writing. 
Stimulants that lift you up in the morning, 
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Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


and then let you down in the afternoon, 
will not help in a long day of sustained 
work. Ordinary coffee, because of its caf- 
feine content, is one of these. 

“Under separate cover, I am _ sending 
you a half-pound of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag 
coffee. This coffee is 97 per cent caffeine- 
free, treated by an improved process, with- 
out sacrifice of flavor. It is actually 
smoother and mellower because the bitter 
caffeine is out. 

“No subject important to the health of 
the nation is so surrounded with widely 
accepted popular fallacies as coffee drink- 
ing. The little book, enclosed, sums up 
the recorded facts on the effects of coffee 
drinking, and has the approval of medical 
authorities. Certainly, if you drink coffee 
every day, you ought to know what effect 
it has on your system. 

“I hope you will read the booklet and 
enjoy the coffee, and shall be pleased to 
receive any comment or questions that oc- 
cur to you.” 

The letter is signed by a vice-president 
of the Kellogg Company. 


* * * 


Clever touch recently observed on an 
envelope: In the lower left-hand corner, 
printed in red ink, the words, “Blessed 
Event imminent (story inside).” Un- 
fortunately, the contents had been re- 
moved before the envelope was passed 
along to us, so we cannot further appease 
your curiosity—or our own! 


How to Tease a Prospect into 
Reading a Two-Page Letter 


Here is a letter that I like a lot. Used 
by Continental Asbestos & Refining Com- 
pany, to promote a new product. The 
opening paragraph is simple and direct— 
carries you right into the subject. And 
note how naturally the second paragraph 
carries you on. It is one of my firm 
beliefs that a/] sales letters should be con- 
structed on this simple step-by-step plan. 
In far too many of our letters, constructed 
by amateur word carpenters, the steps creak 
unmercifully—and sometimes there are 
missing planks in the most important 
places! 

“Will you give me a couple of minutes 
of your time in which to tell you about 
a ‘floor that mends itself?’ Thank you! 

“A floor that mends itself sounds fan- 
tastic, doesn’t it? As a matter of fact the 
vast majority of our enthusiastic customers, 
when they were first told about Stonoleum, 
felt pretty much as did the man who said 


that the best fiction in magazines is to be 
found in the advertisements. 

“Take Mr. C. E. Kachel, of the Stude. 
baker Corporation, of South Bend, Indiana, 
for example. Only the other day we te. 
ceived another repeat order from him. 
But when our representative first explained 
Stonoleum, he listened attentively and cour. 
teously—but, oh, so very skeptically! Write 
and ask him what he knows and thinks of 
Stonoleum now. 

“Here is what Mr. Richard E. Black, 
Manager, Beacon Building, Wichita, Kan. 
sas, has to say about Stonoleum: ‘Your 
product, Stonoleum, has proved very sat- 
isfactory. It was used in the basement 
of the Beacon Building, which houses the 
Beacon Publishing Company. Trucks load- 
ed with paper are almost continually rolling 
over this Stonoleum, and it is holding up 
perfectly.’ ” 

After presenting three other impressive 
testimonials, the letter then proceeds to 
explain in detail what the product is, and 
what it will do, leading up to a trial offer. 
A descriptive folder is enclosed. A rather 
long letter—two full pages—but on a sub- 
ject of such vital importance that plant 
superintendents will glady read all that 
is said. 


Mash Notes from ‘Ruby’ Help 
Warner Promote ‘Wonder Bar’ 


The Messers. Warner Brothers are going 
to get somebody into a peck of trouble! 
Just prior to the release of “Wonder Bar,” 
current cinema attraction, starring Al Jol- 
son, they mailed from Paris (France) to 
sundry gents in the States, an illustrated 
carte postale, with this message: 
“Darling— 

“I can’t begin to tell how much I miss 
you. My only solace is in going to the 
Wonder Bar, the gayest spot in all Paris. 
How you'd love it. Loads of laughs, plenty 
of girls and oooh la la—bonne vivante. 

“Always your own, 
“Ruby.” 

My first guess was Ruby Schlosselwitz, 
a companion of my grade-school days, and 
ever an impulsive lass. Then I noted the 
postscript, and detected a faint odor of 
publicity: 

“PS: I understand Warner Bros. are 
making a gigantic musical around the Won- 
der Bar. What a marvelous idea! More 
late = 

Ruby has not fulfilled her promise. I 
still await the arrival of a second carte 
postale. 


* * # 


From every source come cheering re- 
ports, these days, of increased returns 
from direct-mail solicitations. In a flash 
just received, V. D. Angerman, circula- 
tion manager of Popular Mechanics 
Magazine, tells me he has mailed four 
million letters since January first, with 
an average percentage of returns well 
over 5 per cent. This is one of the 
most remarkable bulk mailing records of 
which I have any knowledge. Incident- 
ally, he adds that Popular Mechanics now 
has a press run of 715,000—within 10,000 
of the all-time peak! 
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Yankee Network Will 
Broadcast News; Form 


Own Press Bureau 


John Shepard, 3rd, aggressive 
owner-director of the Yankee Network 
of New England, refuses to be a party 
to the truce entered into between the 
NBC and CBS networks and the news- 
paper publishers. 

He has formed the Yankee Network 
News Service, and has employed a 
force of experienced newspaper men, 
under the direction of editor-in-chief 
Dick Grant, formerly State House re- 
porter for the Boston Transcript and 
for the past year political news com- 
mentator for the Network. A staff 
of desk men and editors receive tele- 
phoned stories from reporters sta- 
tioned at the principal news sources 
of the city, and they are served also 
by teletype machines fed by cor- 
respondence and news services in other 
sections. 

The broadcasting day starts at 7:15 
a. m., and the final edition is on the 
air from 11:00 to 11:30 p. m., while 
the service is open twenty-four hours 
a day. The news broadcasts are open 
to commercial sponsorship through a 
limited number of participations on 
each period, and the first sponsor went 
on the air before the service was a 
week old. 

There is a possibility that the Shep- 
ard News Service will be made avail- 
able to other radio stations in various 
parts of the country. R. L. Harlow, 
assistant to the president of the Yan- 
kee Network, represented the or- 
ganization recently at a conference in 
Chicago with representatives of other 
stations. 


Scott & Bowne Joins Fight 
Against Price Chiselers 

Scott & Bowne late in March joined 
the steadily growing group of pro- 
ducers in the drug field who are fight- 
ing price chiseling by “suggested” 
prices and a stern refusal-to-sell policy. 

Charles S. Shoemaker, general man- 
ager, announced the plan to the retail 
drug trade in a letter which said: 
“We desire that Scott & Bowne prod- 
ucts be sold at not less than the mini- 
mum prices suggested below’’—where- 
upon he went down the line, pricing 
Scott’s Emulsion at 41 cents (small) 
79 cents (large) ; Scott’s cod liver oil 
at 29, 49 and 79 cents, etc. He added 
that ‘‘when it is necessary to cut, we 
favor a minimum retail price of not 
less than 21 per cent off full retail 
price.” He said he planned to an- 
nounce a second step in the company’s 
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program June 1 and a third step Sep- 
tember 1. He wound up by advising 
that “we reserve the right to refuse to 
sell anyone who insists on destroying 
our trade-mark and good will values 
by demoralizing prices. We also dis- 
approve of bartering and exchange of 
our merchandise, which also tends to 
demoralize prices.” 

A long list of prominent manufac- 
turers is now trying to enforce the 
refusal-to-sell policy, including Johnson 
& Johnson, Norwich Chemical, Bris- 
tol-Myers, Armand, Gillette Safety 
Razor, Coty, Houbigant, Bourjois, and 


Cosmetics 1,500 Women Buy 
(Continued from page 279) 

per cent in department stores, as 

against the 26 per cent, 10.8 per cent 

and 59.4 per cent revealed by the 

SM-Ross Federal survey. 

The Modern questionnaire revealed 
836 brand names among the same 
classifications which yielded 1,161 in 
this survey. Identical first place prod- 
ucts were shown by both surveys in 
all classifications except bath salts, 
face powder, depilatory and lipstick. 
Modern readers had a larger percent- 
age of non-users io all classes except 


Hudnut. mascara, shampoo and depilatory. 


“THE (rest BUY 


IN BROADCASTING” 


bee BROADCASTERS, INC., 
offers advertisers for the first time a coordinated 
grouping of individual stations reaching the wealth- 
iest part of the Nation’s richest market, where two- 
thirds of the population, two-thirds of the retail 
sales, and three-fourths of Radio’s listening audience 
are found. 


. offers these stations, leading Network affili- 
ates, at a price that invites direct comparison in cost 
per thousand with that of Radio in any other form 
and with advertising in any other medium. 


. . . delivers to advertisers with national and sec- 
tional distribution. Spot Broadcasting’s local effec- 
tiveness at Network rates, or lower, with transcrip- 
tion manufacturing costs absorbed. 


If you are interested in reaching the most people per 
dollar who have the most dollars to spend, we invite 
you to investigate: 
= GROUP BROADCASTERS, INC. 


Joun SHeparD, 3rd—WNAC, President 
Executive Committee:—Atsert A. Cornmier—WOR, Chairman: 


ArtHur B. CaurcH—KMBC.... I. R. Lounsserry—WGR- 
WKBW .. . Barry Howrterr—WHK . . . THomas P. Convey 
—KWK. 

Z CHARTER MEMBER STATIONS 
cota on adceehie view Boston, Mass a ree Cleveland, Ohio 
Vo AY) Buffalo, N. Y. EN i.doccaredlewsisarsed Detroit, Mich. 
de widen skank aa Chicago, Ill. NE hs oc F eweewiceemsG Kansas City, Mo. 
WOW EE bss csccavess Cincinnati, Ohio WE Bie ank0nsaGacevasn Newark, N. J. 

_ eRe St. Louis, Mo. ‘ 


K 
and ASSOCIATE MEMBER STATIONS available in other major markets 


GROUP BROADCASTERS, INC. 


ROOM 1433 CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE VANDERBILT 3-3425 


3300 Unton Guarpian B ype. 410 Wrictey Bipe. Russ Buipe. 
Detroit, Micu. Cuicaco, Int. San Francisco, CAt. 
CapiLtac 7200 Superior 3426 Sutter 0144 
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Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company is 
consolidating its position in several 
directions during late March and early 
April. Palmolive soap goes down to 
five cents nationally, dealer rélations 
are improved, radio advertising is ex- 

anded and main offices are moved 
a from Chicago to Jersey City. 

Probably topping the list of de- 
velopments in general interest is the 
price question. The old fiction of ten 
cents a cake for Palmolive is officially 
abandoned and five cents is announced 
as the national price for Palmolive in 
newspaper space running throughout 
the country beginning at once. 

Official company recognition of the 
5-cent level is not played up as the 
central theme of the newspaper cam- 
paign. Instead, it appears at the bot- 
tom of each advertisement. Script let- 
tering across white space gives it all 
the play the company thinks it war- 
rants. The copy gives ‘‘Four reasons 
why I should use Palmolive,” illus- 
trating the usual health, beauty and 
comfort 1-2-3, ending up with point 
4 in script thus: “And reason No. 4 
is Palmolive now 5c a cake.” 

For a long time dealers have been 
selling Palmolive at prices ranging 
from nine cents downward. Chains 
have consistently sold it for five cents. 
They will now be permitted to sell 
three cakes for 14 cents. Deals of all 
kinds have enabled everybody to make 
money on Palmolive at almost any 
price. The company now proposes to 
reduce deals to the absolute minimum. 
The price to dealers remains the same 
-——allowing nearly two cents a cake 
margin—and the soap is unchanged 
in size, quality and wrapping. 

To give Palmolive extra support 
Benton & Bowles puts ‘Paul Oliver” 
back on the air April 3 after a couple 
of years’ absence. It will be a new 
voice—Frank Munn is otherwise en- 
gaged—two new voices, in fact; for 
one will sing and the other read the 
master of ceremonies lines in the 
“Palmolive Beauty Box Theater’ oper- 
ettas to be broadcast over the Blue 
NBC network for an hour every 
Tuesday evening. The old “Olive 
Palmer’ character will not be revived. 
Gladys Swarthout, lyric star of Chi- 
cago grand opera, is to be guest singer 
featuring each program. 

Super Suds, the company’s other 
principal grocery item, gets a fresh 
airing too. That is, Clara, Lou ’n Em 
are transferring their daily morning 
back-fence gossip from the Blue net- 
work to the Red. These three good- 
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Palmolive Cuts Price, Junks Deals, 
Expands Advertising Program 


THESE FOUR RE coeiiil 
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Price is subordinated to the quality 
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natured chatterers, known to millions 
during their years on the air, are now 
expected to reach new followers. A 
contract for their services has just been 
signed to cover the balance of 1934. 

Colgate Dental Cream, backed up 
by a new system of trade discounts 
and prices to meet chain competition, 
also is on the air once more. Young 
& Rubicam started the ‘Colgate House 
Party,” March 3, a half-hour Holly- 
wood show at 9 o'clock every Saturday 
night on the NBC Red network. 

The Colgate one-price-to-all policy 
on its 1934 reduced prices for the toilet 
line is said to be working out well. 
Every buyer, large or small, pays the 
same price and Colgate prepays 
freight and excise taxes so that dealers 
are assured of a full 33 1/3 per cent 
profit. This and the new low prices 
on dental creams, shaving creams, per- 
fumed soaps (Cashmere Bouquet), 
lotions, and talcs was Colgate’s effort 
to stop price cutting. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet is just now 
completing its back-home movement. 
The main offices, which have occupied 
many floors of the Palmolive Building, 
Chicago, ever since the consolidation, 
are now at the Colgate plant in Jersey 
City. Western district offices at Chi- 
cago will be maintained in one floor 
of the Palmolive Building. 


Gen’! Petroleum on Air 
from Dawn to Midnight 


Introducing Mobilgas 


Mobilgas made its bow to the 
Pacific Coast last Saturday in a 13. 
hour program sponsored by General 
Petroleum Corporation and presented 
by the CBS-Don Lee network from 
eight studios. The expenditure of 
more than $16,000 may not have 
broken a record for a one-day shot, 
for some of the motor companies have 
bought nation-wide facilities ‘for spe. 
cial occasions, but it is the first time 
in the history of commercial broad- 
casting that one sponsor has dominated 
the air from sunrise to midnight. 

Other sales tools were utilized to 
sell the program to dealers and con- 
sumers. Full page newspaper color 
ads announced the new gas, while on 
an opposite page the company took 3 
x 10 space to announce the broad- 
cast. Posters were placed in 2,500 
stations; dealers distributed 500,000 
circulars. Car cards and _ billboards 
told the story; a multi-page booklet 
was prepared for the guidance of 
dealers. 

The program stopped and started 
at irregular intervals, such as 9:54, 
6:11, etc. Regular 15-minute or half 
hour periods were avoided so as to do 
away with the idea of straight com- 
mercial routine. General Petroleum 
felt that a complete day's domination 
of the waves would not only com- 
mend the widest possible attention on 
that particular day but would make 
people talk about the unusual broad- 
cast for weeks to come. The company 
wanted also to convince dealers that 
they were being backed in a big 
way. 

The show commanded the talents of 
one full symphony orchestra, three 
concert orchestras, six dance bands, 
two brass bands, three novelty bands, 
one Hawaiian orchestra, an 18-voice 
mixed ensemble, a 12-voice male 
chorus, 27 vocal soloists, seven quar- 
tettes, eight trios, one sextette, one 
octette, 27 comedians, 25 dramatic 
artists, 10 masters of ceremonies, 22 
writers and producers, 15 musical 
arrangers and 18 technical engineers. 
The highlight was a huge radio spec- 
tacle which utilized a combined cast 
of 400, broadcasting from various 
Don Lee units. 


Todd’s Clock Perpetual Spur 

A “traveling clock” is the prize in a 
continuous sales contest within the Protec- 
tograph division of the Todd Company, 
Rochester. It is just a good, stalwart 
Seth Thomas wall clock. The “traveling” 
feature is that each selling zone can hold it 
only so long as that zone tops the com- 
pany list. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Surveys for which a charge is made are 
so indicated. Requests for these, accom- 
panied by the purchase price, should be 
mailed direct to the publishers. 


Millions of Labels 
Can’t Go Wrong 


As neat a compliment as could be at- 
tached to any medium of promotion is 
paid the Mid-States Gummed Paper Com- 
pany—and other manufacturers of the 
humble sticker—by H. L. Hamilton, ad- 
vertising manager of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. Speaking as one 
who uses millions of stickers yearly, and 
who states that, given the right design, 
“there are no bad stickers,” Mr. Hamilton 
credits stickers with being a powerful fac- 
tor in educating people to a greater use 
of the telegram, helping to take it out of 
the emergency class. In fact, he would 
put it at the top of his list of advertising 
media. Possibly other promotion execu- 
tives could find hidden gold in the ap- 
plication of such label ideas as are pictured, 
in full color, in the 1934 edition of ‘110 
New Gummed Paper Suggestions.” 
are actually some 200 illustrations of labels, 


grouped under general headings for 
‘manufacturers, “product labels,” ‘‘retail- 
ers” “‘utilities,” ‘“‘propaganda,” “‘exposi- 
tions,” etc., and by the wide range of 


products and uses suggesting many addi- 
tional applications of the familiar but often 
overlooked sticker. An indication of the 
interest in the subject is the number of 
copies of this and the two previous editions 
—more than 140,000. Write S. W. 
Knabe, Mid-States Gummed Paper Com- 
pany, 2433 South Damen Avenue, Chicago. 


Special Letterheads for 
Sales Drives 


Why put up with those deadly dull, 
monotonous letterheads which possess 
neither the flair of character nor the mer- 
chandising value of modern design, when 
tailor-made papers and ideas are available? 
The Neenah Paper Company, producers of 
Chieftain Bond, offer a rare collection of 
letterheads for the special attention of 
sales executives, illustrating the following 
specific uses: air mail (retaining the 
urgency of the air mail message after the 
envelope has been discarded and the letter 
is being routed around the office) _ 
tadio response (capitalizing the listener 
interest and the station, along with the 
product) . branch office (for efficient 
handling, individualizing of branch office 
service, and economy) .. . change of 
pace (designed to crash through that bore- 
om which people feel toward the usual, 
the commonplace) dealers (a real 
merchandising idea here) . . . and seven 
more, space not permitting additional item- 
ized description. The illustrations are on 
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There . 


variously colored stock, most attractively 
presented in a spiral-bound portfolio titled 
“Leverage for Letters.’. Write Kimberly 
Stuart, Secretary, Neenah Paper Company, 
Neenah, Wisconsin. Price $1. 


A New Approach to 
the Industrial Buyer 


At the turn of the century there was 
little question as to who did the buying 
in most industrial plants. With the new 
industrial era, enlarged plants and mush- 
roomed management staffs presented increas- 
ingly complex puzzles to those who had 
equipment to sell these concerns—and 
equally puzzling questions for the indus- 
trial advertiser to try to decide in selecting 
media that would adequately cover his pros- 
pects. Mil] and Factory has developed a 
circulation plan that to the best of our 
knowledge is unique in its field. How 
this operates, through the mill supply house 
contacts with industrial plant buyers, is 
explained in a newly published booklet, 
“The Mill and Factory Method.” Indus- 
trial sellers and advertisers may secure 
copies from Harvey Conover, 205 East 
42nd Street, New York City, or B. P. 
Mast, 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 


> 


How the Loop Bought 
Space in 1933 


Department store advertising in Chicago 
is analyzed for the benefit of buyers of 
space and sellers of commodities in a new 
booklet entitled, “$12,000,000 for Adver- 
tising.”’ Published by the Tribune, which 
makes an enviable showing in this cold- 
fact presentation, the study gives total 
expenditures for all Loop department 
stores, and individual expenditures of The 
Boston Store, Carson Pirie Scott & Com- 
pany, The Davis Company, The Fair, 
Mandel Brothers, Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, Sears, Roebuck & Company, Chas. A. 
Stevens & Company. Write W. J. Byrnes, 
Chicago Tribune, Chicago, for your copy. 


How to Advertise to 
the Grocery Trade 


In the interest of the relationship be- 
tween the manufacturer and his dealers and 
jobbers, The Progressive Grocer has pub- 
lished a valuable collection of ads and 
copy angles selected because they represent 
the best examples of merchandising through 
the business paper. Applying the principle 
that to make the dealer buy more, the 
manufacturer must show him how to sell 
more, the booklet shows examples of ad- 
vertising copy, with numerous suggestive 
headlines and a list of specific plans or 
ideas around which copy and campaigns 
may be built. Broad subjects covered in- 
clude; giving the grocer merchandising 
ideas and suggestions; timely news about 
product or company; specific information 
about a product; offering samples for the 
grocer to try himself; merchandising con- 
sumer advertising to the dealer and jobber; 
specific problems peculiar to a product or 
a company. The booklet is a veritable 
check-list of scores of advertising and mer- 
chandising angles, all of which have been 
tested by use in the publication—and 
which, incidentally, would apply in greater 
or less degree in other than the grocery 
field. A practical, time-saving piece of 
work, well worth the attention of sales 
and advertising executives. Title: “How 
to Advertise to the Grocery Trade.” Write 
Mr. Leonard Tingle, The Progressive Gro- 
cer, 79 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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NDA Wine 
& Liquor 
Advertisers 


A new market spend- 
ing millions annually 
for advertising, sup- 
plies and equipment. 


Who they are 

Where located 
Brand Names 

Executives 


Advertising Agency 
handling 


Type of 
Advertising 


Type of 
Distribution 


Advertisers are listed 
alphabetically and geo- 
graphically so any terri- 
tory can be solicited. 


List of trade names of 
1,000 brands, invaluable 
in itself in locating 
names and addresses of 
owners and advertisers. 


Use this list when it will 
pay you most—NOW. 


Price $5.00 a Copy 


Order your copy now from 


James McKittrick Co.. Ine. 


200 Hudson St., New York 
75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


Publishers of The National Directory 
of Advertisers and Agents List. 


Write for description and prices. 
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This mate is a real man’s drink, or so 
the gauchos under the Southern Cross 
maintain. 


Mate Tea from Pampas 
of Argentina Seeks 
New Sippers Here 


We are going to see whether the 
general run of Americans will take to 
buying Maté (‘‘may-tay” to you) at 
the grocery store. Up to now dis- 
tribution of this South American tea- 
cousin has been principally in Latin- 
American quarters which knew it of 
old and among smart polo enthusiasts 
along the Atlantic seaboard and in 
sunny California who heard about it 
through sport contacts with Argentina 
and Brazil. 

International Maté Company, Inc., 
headed by J. A. Smith, a reorganiza- 
tion of the original company, has put 
Maté into general grocery channels. 
Since January 1, outlets have been in- 
creased from 200 to about 2,000. 
Also the company has added Gaucho 
Maté, a pungent Brazilian tea, to the 
original line of Joyz Maté, an Argen- 
tinian drink of delicate flavor. 

Mark O’Dea & Company has re- 
designed the Joyz package, in two 
sizes (shown on this page) to sell for 
29 cents and $1. Bright color and 
simple copy with a picture of a 
sporting gentleman of South America 
in a glazed hat tell the story, and are 
counted on to give the package high 
visibility on shelves. No special dis- 
plays are supplied to dealers. 

To back the new general distribu- 
tion O'Dea is placing a 300-line 
campaign in American Weekly to 
reach newspaper readers, offering a 
free booklet and, for 10 cents, a “gen- 
erous sample.” Most of the original 
campaign in upper-level magazines 
and newspapers will continue. 
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Various copy angles have been tried 
in the last six months to catch the 
interest of Americans for this 400- 
year-old drink. Mark O'Dea says a test 
campaign in the New York Times and 
the New York Herald-Tribune proved 
the greatest pulling power lay in the 
“Are You Slipping?” theme. Maté is 
offered as a nerve stimulant, a counter- 
actant of acidosis, “the very drink pre- 
ferred by the South American cowboys, 
who thus protect themselves against 
acidity 8 its resultant ills—even 
though they are the greatest meat 
eaters.” When the copy asked read- 
ers: “Are you missing some of the 
joys of life?” this “tonic in a teacup” 
began to sell more readily. So that’s 
the theme of the new American W eek- 
ly campaign. 


TRIPLEX’ | YDOL 


1T LUBRICATES AS IT DRIVES 


Tydol Attacks Bootlegging 


with Its “Secret Detector” 


Tide Water Oil Company began 
March 24 telling the people of the 
country about its “secret detector,” a 
formula placed in Tydol gasoline to 
safeguard it against adulteration or 
substitution. A system of gas-station 
tests, which has been used quietly for 
several months, is intended to stop 
bootlegging of inferior gas sold under 
Tydol name. A Lennen & Mitchell 
campaign of big space in 300 news- 
papers up and down the Atlantic sea- 
board is now revealing the “detector” 
method and enables the company, for 
the first time in its history, to adver- 
tise “guaranteed and protected” gas. 

During the first week of the cam- 
paign red ribbons leading from pumps 
to signs in station windows attracted 
attention to the company’s new “‘seal 
of purity” and to the new slogan 
“Ask The Man at the Pump.” This 
campaign, covering the region from 
Virginia to Maine and west to Ohio 
is in the nature of the company’s big- 
gest test, possibly preliminary to a 
much wider effort. 


Van Raalte Cuts Meloy 
as Employes Share in 
Rich Profits Slices 


Executive employes of Van Raalt. 
Inc., Fifth Avenue silk merchants, ar 
now sharing 20 per cent of the firm’ 
net profits in excess of $125,000 fy, 
each fiscal year. 

“The profit-sharing fund for each) 
fiscal year is divided among such ¢&. 
ecutives and in such amounts as ,; 
standing Committee of Directors, who 
do not participate in the fund, may 
determine,” says Irving K. Hessberg 
VR’s president. 

This committee has wide discretion 
in allotting the melon slices. It may 
readjust or cancel allotments prior to 
actual distribution. Resignation or 
discharge of an employe may, in the 
committee’s judgment, cancel his allot. 
ment. In case of sickness, leave of 
absence or death the Committee may 
withhold or reduce the share. 

Each payment is based on the com- 
mittee’s estimate of the employe’s con- 
tribution to the company’s profits and 
of his value to the business. The em- 
ploye’s loyalty, general attitude, initia- 
tive and salary, as well as improve- 
ments in methods, equipment or prod- 
ucts originated by him, are taken into 
account. 

Payments are on a strictly personal 
and confidential basis between the com- 
pany and employe. Each of the latter 
participating in the plan agrees: 

(a) That it is his intention to re- 
main with the company; (b) that he 
will endeavor to maintain harmonious 
relations with fellow workers; (c) 
that he will regard the company’s in- 
terests as superior to those of any em- 
ploye or other person; (d) that he 
will support his superiors in the organ- 
ization; and (e) that he will do every- 
thing possible to further the company’s 
interests and to increase profits. 

Failure of the employe to conform 
to this agreement, in the committee's 
judgment, will be cause for reduction 
of the employe’s allotment. 

Thus the plan, while providing the 
strongest kind of incentive for em- 
ployes to increase the company’s prof- 
its, does not tie Van Raalte, Inc., hard 
and fast in a profit-sharing scheme, 
regardless of the employe’s merits. 


GE Lamp Sales Contest 


At the end of its first ten days, the 
three-months’ “All-Star Broadcast” GE 
lamp sales contest had attained 28.6 pert 
cent of its full quota. The contest started 
March 1 and is intended to build up lamp 
contracts for the General Electric Supply 
Corporation to total at least $300,000. In 
these first ten days the St. Louis distrist sold 
126.1 per cent of its quota for the entire 
three-months’ campaign. 
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Carle M. Bigelow Forms 


Merchandise Counsel Co. 

Carle M. Bigelow has withdrawn 
4s president of Bigelow, Kent, Wil- 
lard & Company, and has formed 
Carle M. Bigelow & Company, 129 
Newbury Street, Boston, management 
engineers - merchandising counselors. 
Through his mew company, Mr. 
Bigelow will offer an organization 
consisting of a few highly experienced 
associates who will render a personal- 
ized service to a more or less perma- 
nent clientele, limited to the number 
which Mr. Bigelow can personally 
supervise. 

The service of the new organization 
will cover complete business surveys, 
sales, production, or organization sur- 
veys, reports on special problems, in- 
termittent consultation and direction 
of client personnel, and resident in- 
stallation. 

Among the companies which have 
been served by Mr. Bigelow and his 
associates are: American Laundry Ma- 
chinery Company, American Seating 
Company, the Borden Company, 
Hewes & Potter, Shell Petroleum Cor- 
poration, the Upson Company, Victor 
Adding Machine Company, Victor 


“éPRING” 


NATURES MASTERPIECE 


Sedgefield Estate has no monopoly on 
Spring but during March and April 
when the dogwood blooms and the 
entire countryside begins to take on 
anew lease on life—Springtime reaches 
its zenith at Sedgefield. In this per- 
fected setting, an old English style 
Inn adjoins the famous Valley Brook 
Golf Course, with its superb grass 
greens, surrounded by 50 miles of 
estate bridle trails. Wonderful Facili- 
ties for all other sports as well. Res- 
ervations desired. 
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Talking Machine Company, Wadhams 
Oil Company, Abbott Laboratories, 
William S. Merrell Company, Fred- 
erick Stearns & Company. 


New Business Books 
Recently Received 


The Economics of the Recovery Program. 
By Douglass V. Brown, Edward Chamber- 
lin, Seymour E. Harris, Wassily W. Leon- 
tief, Edward S. Mason, Joseph A. Schum- 
peter and Overton H. Taylor. Published by 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York. Price, $1.50. 

The Handbook of Applied Mathematics. 
By Martin E. Jansson. Published by D. 


Van Nostrand Company, Inc., New York 
City. Price, $6.00. 
The Economics of Pree Deals. By 


Leverett S. Lyon. Published by The Brook- 


ings Institute, Washington, D. C. Price, 
$1.50. 
The Measure of American Wealth. 


By Robert R. Doane. Published by Harper 
& Brothers, New York City. Price, $4.00. 

Steps to the Order. By J. C. Aspley. 
Published by the Dartnell Corporation, 
Chicago. Boards, $1.00; leatherette, $1.50. 

2222 Retailing Ideas. By Emanuel Lyons. 
Published by Emanuel Lyons, Pittstown, 
N. J. Price, $3.00. 

Selling Lithography. Published by Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation, Inc., New 
York City. 

The Credit Manual of Commercial Laws 
for 1934. Published by the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, New York City. 
Price, $4.00. 


N. W. Drescher Resigns 


Norman W. Drescher, vice-president in 
charge of sales and advertising for Valen- 
tine & Company, makers of Valspar Var- 
nishes, has announced his resignation but 
without disclosing future plans. Mr. 
Drescher began with Valentine & Company 
23 years ago and has been closely identified 
with the advertising and sales policies 
which made Valspar one of the best- 
known brand names of the world. \ 
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LIVE 
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ECENT room improve- 

ments costing over 

$100,000 make the Harrington one 

of Washington’s most modern hotels. 

Rooms $2 up single —$3 up 
double. 


Sample Rooms 
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ELEVENTH AND “E” STREETS NORTHWEST 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Douglas C. Shaffer Harrington Mills 
Manager President 
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42 Broadway 33West42% St 8OMaiden Lane 
Tel LONgacre 8645 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


FOR SALESMEN ANYWHERE 


TWENTY-FOUR-WORD CLASSIFIED AD _ IN 
24 Big Sunday newspapers, $15. 1934 AD-GUIDE 
showing classified and display rates of leading 
newspapers and magazines, mailing lists, etc., free. 
CHICAGO UNION ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
(Estab. 1900), 24 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
24 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated, 


through a procedure in- 


dividualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance the moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 
R. . 6 BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 


BEING NEITHER YOUNG NOR BEAUTIFUL, 
I concentrate on being useful (vide Ben Franklin). 
Have been a trade paper editor for years, am now 
a free lance in search of work. Can write forceful 
and lucid English. Will prepare folders, hooklets, 
catalogs, sales literature, at modest prices. Am 
competent and dependable. Can cover all details. 
Inquiries imply no eg whatever. Frank W 
Kirk, Room 1632, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Phone: State 1266. 
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GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA | 


men who have analyzed the trade practice pro- 
visions in the many NRA Codes which have been 

thus far approved cannot help being conscious of the very 
definite transition which the New Deal has effected in 
turning business from the old principle of caveat emptor 
to the new principle of caveat venditor. For generations, 
yes, for centuries, horse trading and bickering have been 
the common practice, and, in all countries where big busi- 
ness is not predominant or where government is not regi- 
menting business, the principle of caveat emptor still 
prevails. When it comes to making deals and trading out 
final arrangements, the type of brains and ability which 
has heretofore been hailed as a “good negotiator” is ap- 
parently no longer to be of any great importance in the 
scheme of things. . . . To be more specific: Time was 
when it was generally believed that people who have saved 
enough money to buy any kind of securities would have 
simultaneously acquired enough intelligence so that, even 
if they should make mistakes based on lack of judgment 
or greed for too speculative a gain, they would be expected 
to make their purchases for better or worse on their own 
responsibility. It was never considered that the seller 
should be held accountable for any lack of intelligence 
or judgment on the part of the buyer. Such a status is 
no longer to be tolerated, to judge from a reading of the 
Securities Act passed by Congress last year at the behest 
of President Roosevelt. Now it seems that all protection 
should be given to the purchaser and the seller should be 
held super-accountable. It is doubtful if any lawyer or 
business man could conscientiously advise anyone to serve 
as a director of any company offering its securities for 
public sale, so stringent, so unreasonable, so impractical 
and so ridiculous are the provisions of this Securities Act 
in its fanatic aim fully to protect the buyer and fully to 
hold the seller. The result, as anticipated by practical- 
minded men, has not been well controlled regulation but 
stagnation, because few, if any, individuals want to accept 
the new line of responsibility laid down for the seller. 
There needs to be an easing of the vendor’s liability in 
order to recreate activity of sizeable consequence in the 
capital markets, and in these revisions there must be some 
recognition of the fact that mistakes on the part of vendors 
are not by any means always based upon bad intent or a 
desire to misrepresent, but often on the frailties of human 
judgment which are common to most, if not all, men. 
. In the case of the trade practice provisions of the 
codes, one finds a definite trend not only to prevent vary- 
ing prices to one’s customers, but also strict provisions 
to prevent any deviation, however evasive, from the prin- 
ciple of uniform prices. Possibly this is also in the 
interests of the buyer, but whether it actually works out 
that way still remains to be seen. Complete uniformity 
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of prices and terms may go a long ways toward eliminating 
the kind of competition which has been responsible for 
moderate profit margins, aggressive sales promotion whic 
in turn has increased consumption and employment, and 
prices commensurate with a highly competitive set-up as 
distinguished from prices based upon star chamber pro. 
ceedings between companies within a given industry. We 
suspect that in the end neither the wholesale nor retail 
buyer, nor even the consumer, will have been served so 
very well by holding the vendor accountable for excessive 
standardization in selling prices and in selling methods, 


— = 


ORE ABOUT DIRECT LOANS: Since we 
published our editorial stressing the preferability 
of direct loans to industry over CWA doles, 

things have been happening in Washington. As usual, 
however, the confusion of thinking is leading to delays 
of no small consequence. One major plan is based on 
loans through intermediaries of the Federal Reserve, an- 
other through funds made available by RFC. Senator Carter 
Glass wants to revise the method by which the Federal 
Reserve will be brought into the picture. . . . It does 
not seem nearly so important to debate ways and means 
as it does to get action. We earnestly hope that “Co- 
ordinator’ Frank Walker can get the differences of opinion 
ironed out at an early date so action can begin. Otherwise, 
the lull brought on by discontinuing CWA disbursements 
will soon be causing a new spread of ill-founded pessi- 
mism. . . . And while we are on this subject, may we 
venture one rather pertinent question, to wit: Why, when 
commercial banks are not supposed to make capital loans 
and bankers have been so widely criticized for ever having 
made any, should bankers via the Federal Reserve ever 
be re-educated on the art and practice of making capital 
loans? Why is this not a function which should be left 
to RFC and its agencies? In other words, why should it 
not be left to the institution which was set up expressly 
for the purpose of doing exactly what the banks could 
not do and would not do and should not do? The RFC 
was conceived as the central source for expanding credit 
in the face of demoralizing deflation and liquidation. Why 
should it not stick to this last, in the matter of direct loans 
to industry (which is only a rounding out and balancing 
out of the function it has already performed for banks, 
railroads, insurance companies, etc.) ? Why should not 
the banking set-up as such be left to function exclusively 
as it was originally designed to do and as it has more 
recently been forced to do? There is a great differ- 
ference between commercial 
loans and capital loans. They Till 
should be kept divorced at the “Ty | 
source, now and hereafter. 
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